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Zenith’s new 
all-transistor 
Trans -Oceanic’ 
radio—powered to 
tune in the world 


Smallest and lightest 
standard and band spread 
short-wave portable radio 

ever made 


8 Super-Sensitive Wave Bonds include interna- 
tional shert wave, standard broadcast, marine, 
weather, ship-to-ship, ship-to-shore, amateur 
short wave, and domestic long distance reception. 


92% Greater Undistorted Power Output than any 
tube-type short-wave portable, yet it weighs 
only 13 pounds, including batteries. Operates on 
low-cost flashlight batteries available anywhere 
here or abroad. 


Waverod and Wavemagnet® Antenna. Handle 
lifts and telescopic Waverod antenna unfolds. 
Detachable, standard broadcast Wavemagnet® 
antenna for use on trains, planes, autos and 
boats. The Royal 1000, in black Permawear 
covering with chrome and Roman Gold trim, 
$250.* 


NEW! 9-BAND ROYAL 1000D — has all the features of 
the Royal 1000 plus an additional ninth band for 
CAA weather-navigation broadcasts. Gives pilots, 
yachtsmen, outdoorsmen, super sensitive reception 
of regional reports which are broadcast every thirty 
minutes, 24 hours a day. The Royal 1000D, $275.* 
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THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 

107 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 18 
Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Centur ry Book Society. Enter 
my FREE subscription to THE MID-CENTUR magazine and send 
me the back copy (FREE) containing Lionel Trilling’s article about 
John Osborne. Send me my FREE membership gift-THREE PLAYS 
BY JOHN OSBORNE-and my first selection. I need select only three 
other books during the coming year for which I will receive another 
FREE selection and will be under no further obligation. 


MY FIRST SELECTION 

NAME 

STREET ADDRESS 
a 


YOU MAY 
HAVE ALL 
3 PLAYS 


at one 
John Osborne's LOOK BACK IN ANGER* THE ENTERTAINER: 


PLEASE PRINT 


EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 


These plays, which sell for $8.25 in the publisher's editions, have just been published together 
for the first time in a new, one-volume edition available exclusively to members of the fastest 
growing new book service in the country—The Mid-Century Book Society. YOU CAN HAVE 
YOUR COPY FREE as an introduction to this new book service to which so many members 
of the theatrical community already belong! 

Among the Charter Members are America’s number one playwright.. -leading directors of 
Broadway, TV, and Hollywood...top agents, producers, actors, actresses and writers, as well as 
distinguished people from many other fields in the world of culture. If you join them.. 

YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE FREE an article by Lionel Trilling, America’s most influential 
critic, explaining why John Osborne is the most talked-about new playwright in recent years. 
And when you read your FREE book of Osborne plays, you'll see why The London Times 
Literary Supplement said, “Mr. Osborne's dialogue leaps off the page.” 

IN ADDITION, YOU CAN RECEIVE THE SEESAW LOG by William Gibson as your 
first selection at the low member's price. THE SEESAW LOG is the illuminating, frustrating, 
exciting backstage story of how TWO FOR THE SEESAW was made into a Broadway hit. 
You'll read the first frank account of what really happens when the indispensable collaborators — 
agents, angels, producers, directors, designers, costumers, actors, actresses, critics, box-office men, 
carpenters, electricians, and audience — take over. THE SEESAW LOG is a personally conducted 
tour of the fantastic world of the commercial stage told by a playwright whose first Broadway 
show sold to the movies for $600,000. Was Henry Fonda miscast? What happens when director, 
star, and author have violent disagreements? What is done to save a play that is “in trouble” 
out of town? The answers in this book are a must for everyone who has a place in the theatre, 
in front of or behind the curtain. And it includes the full text of TWO FOR THE SEESAW in 
William Gibson’s preferred version, which is available only in this book. 

If you reserve your place in The Mid-Century Book Society, you can get THE SEESAW LOG 
for the low member’s price of only $3.25. 

OR YOU MAY CHOOSE as your first selection the only edition in print of THE AGES OF 
MAN by William Shakespeare, selected and arranged by George Rylands. Sir John Gielgud’s 
brilliant performance of THE AGES OF MAN was a memorable event last year on Broadway 
and drew unanimous rave reviews. The remarkable anthology on which it is based, long out of 
print, is now available only in a beautifully designed Mid-Century edition. Jacques Barzun says, 
“By grouping passages under one heading, Mr. Rylands orchestrates Shakespeare, rejuvenates 
him, and makes him yield unsuspected ideas and sensations.” You can rediscover the joys of 
Shakespeare in this new edition, just published exclusively for Mid-Century members at $4.95. 


18 reasons why THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY is 
the fastest growing new book service in the country 


1 Three of the best critics in the country 
recommend Mid-Century’s offerings from the 
more than 12,000 books published each year. 
Jacques Barzun, Dean of the Faculties and 
Provost of Columbia University; W. H 
Auden, Pulitzer Prize-winning poet, and 
Lionel Trilling, America’s most influential lit- 
erary critic, recommend only books they 
deem important enough to add to their own 
libraries. 


2 These books are made available to you 
at the greatest possible reductions from their 
retail prices. 


3 Mr. Barzun, Mr. Auden and Mr. Trilling 
communicate with you each month by means 
of a handsome new publication called THE 
MID-CENTURY, which is full of delight- 
fully controversial articles, news about books, 
and insight into the Society's book offerings. 
There has been unanimous praise throughout 
the entire publishing industry for “the splen- 
did achievement” of THE MID-CENTURY, 
which is FREE, but only to members. (No 
other book club publishes a comparable 
magazine.) 

4 The editors describe Mid-Century offer- 
ings with a candor ordinary “book clubs” 
must avoid. 

5 As anew member you may have THREE 


PLAYS BY JOHN OSBORNE — FREE of 
charge. 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY * 
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6 You choose a second book as your first 
selection at the low member's price. 


7 You need only select three more books in 
the next year to get a second FREE book, 
and you have no further obligation. 


8 For every four books you select there- 
after, you will receive a fifth selection FREE. 


9 Your dollar is worth two dollars or more 
when you buy your books through Mid- 
Century. FREE books and low member's 
prices mean you save, overall, more than 
half the cost. 

10 Your one membership entitles you to 
select fine arts books (such as the Mid-Cen- 
tury exclusive—The Complete Letters of 
Vincent van Gogh, with tipped-in repro- 
ductions) in luxurious editions at incredible 
savings. 

11 Your one membership permits you to 
select important records, some of them col- 
lectors’ items, for which FREE book dividend 
credit is given. 

12 Your one membership also permits you 
to choose from among the finest books ever 
written for children — for your own children 
or for gift-giving. These too are available at 
low member’s prices, and book dividend 
credit is given for their purchase. 


13 Mid-Century books are identical with 
the publisher's editions which are sold at re- 
tail for much higher prices. 


Courteous Service °* 


The Finest Books * 


14 Some of the best books offered by MID- 
CENTURY are not available elsewhere at 
any price. 


15 The screening by the three distinguished 
editors ensures that you will not waste time 
reading second-rate books which may be 
popular for the moment but which have no 
lasting value. Mid-Century’s offerings are al- 
ways books that deserve a permanent place 
in your library. 


16 The Society has appointed a Director of 
Member Service to ensure dependable, ac- 
curate, and rapid handling of your orders. 
You are invited to compare the courteous and 
sensible procedures of Mid-Century with 
those of any other book club of which you 
may have once been a member — and be sur- 
prised at the difference! 


17 Your books and your copies of THE 
MID-CENTURY are delivered by the post- 
man to your door. 


18 You need send no money now. Choose 
any one of the following books at the low 
member’s price and THREE PLAYS BY 
JOHN OSBORNE will be sent to you FREE. 


Selections still available, 
in addition to THE SEESAW LOG: 


THE AGES OF MAN by Wil- 

liam Shakespeare, selected and 

arranged by George Rylands — 

Sir John Gielgud’s brilliant per- 

= formance of The Ages of Man 

- was a memorable event last 

year on Broadway. The remarkable anthology 

on which it was based, long out of print, is 

now available only in a MID-CENTURY 

edition, just the right size for casual reading. 
MID-CENTURY edition: $4.95. 


AGEE ON FILM — Pulitzer 

Prize-winning James Agee, au- 

thor of A Death in the Family, 

was the best movie critic this 

country ever had. Reading 

AGEE ON FILM is more fun 
than going to the movies. Illustrated with 
memorable pictures. Retail: $6.00. Member’s 
price: $4.50. 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT 
by Jacques Barzun — The New 
York Times described Mr. Bar- 
zun’s best-seller as “the most 
important critique of American 


culture in many years.” Retail: 
$5, 00. Member’s price: $3.50. 


al OSCAR WILDE His Life and 

+ Confessions by Frank Harris 

(George Bernard Shaw : con- 

tributes an appendix.) —Now 

available for the first time in 

30 years, this book was de- 

scribed by H. L. Mencken as “perhaps the 

best biography done by an American.” Fas- 

cinating trial scenes, remarkable candor. Re- 
tail: $7.00. Member's price: $4.95 


Great Savings 
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owns 
—WALTER WINCHELL 


FREDERICK BRISSON & THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


present 


Ritchard Skinner 


LEO G. 
CARROLL 


WALTER 
ABEL 


the Pleasure 
of his compdry 
A Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 


with Cornelia Otis Skinner 
air-cona. Directed by MR. RITCHARD 
MUSIC BOX, 239 W. 45 St. Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“BIGGEST, MOST EXHILARATING JOLT 
OF THE SEASON. SHAKES THE THEATRE.” 


PAUL NEWMAN GERALDINE PAGE 
SIDNEY BLACKMER 


Bind of Youth 


A New Play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
} nee tag ELIA KAZAN 


Madeleine Logan 
- 4 sivtone Sherwood Rameey 


Settings and Lighting by 10 MIELZINER 
Music by PAUL BOWLES 


Costumes by ANNA WHI JOHNSTONE 


PRICES (Tax Inct.): All Evgs. Orch. $6.90: 
Mezz. $5.75; Baic. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat.: Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.05: Bale, 
$3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Enclose stamped, selt- 
addressed envelope. Suggest alternate dates. 


AIR-COND.MARTIN BECK THEA, 302 W 45m stn ¥ 


GERTRUDE CEDRIC 
BERG HARDWICKE 


A MAJORITY 
oF ONE™ 


A Comedy by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
Directed by 


DORE SCHARY 





MUSICALS 
- ¢ BEST ” 
oF THE cenTuRy a 


EDWARD PAMELA 


MULHARE: CHARLES 


AMERICA 


Mo Fai Fair fa avy 


RONALD RADD 


MELVILLE COOPER 


Air-Cond, MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 





WORLD THEATRE ARTS CALENDAR 


BROADWAY 

Only two new offerings this month, but if 
you look farther along to the items listed under 

*Tryouts,”’ you will see that things are begin- 
ning to move and a new season has arrived. 
Of the past and previous seasons’ successes, the 
following are scheduled to continue: 

Destry Rides Again, a musical adaptation of 
the Western novel by Max Brand that has had 
four movie versions. Music by Harold Rome, 
book by Leonard Gershe, and direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. With Andy 
Griffith as the shy but efficient deputy sheriff, 
and Dolores Gray as the dance-hall hostess (Im- 
perial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

Billy Barnes Revue, with music and lyrics by 


. Mr. rnes and sketches and dialogue by Bob 


Rodgers. A revue that originated in Los An- 
geles, opened at the off-Broadway York Theatre 
in early summer and recently moved to Broad- 
way (Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
the conflict between the old ways and the new 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Joseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein. 
The cast includes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.). 

Gypsy, a music based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur Laurents, mu- 
sic by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, 
and choreography and direction by Jerome 
Robbins. With Ethel Merman as a determined 
stage mother, Sandra Church as young Gypsy, 
and Jack Klugman as their manager (Broad- 
way, 1681 Broadway). 

J.B., Archibald MacLeish’s verse paravhrase 
of the Book of Job, which places the action in 
the present time. Elia Kazan directed a cast that 
includes James Daly, Basil Rathbone, Christo- 
rher Plummer and Nan Martin (ANTA, 245 
W. 52nd St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn who dabbles in romance and international 
relations during a visit to ba mag The cast. di- 
rected by Dore Schary, includes Gertrude Berg 
and Cedric Hardwicke (Shubert, 225 W. 44th 
St.) 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens whose main characters are a college 
professor (Charles Boyer), his wife and colleague 
(Claudette Colbert) and a brash young girl from 
Sweden (Julie Newmar) who wants to have a 
child by the professor. Reopening Sept. 14 after 
a summer layoff (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

The Music Man, the long-run musical about 
a con man who reforms under the influence 
of a  right-minded librarian. The setting is 
lowa in 1912, and the cast includes Robert 
Preston, Paul Ford and Arlyne Frank. Meredith 
Willson wrote the music and lyrics, and, with 
Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the book (Ma- 
jestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway. Shaw's Pygmalion is the source of 
this musical with book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner, score by Frederick Loewe. Edward Mul- 
hare and Pamela Charles currently have the 
top rvles (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.) 

The Pleasure of His Company, a drawing-room 
comedy by Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner about an international playboy who 
complicates the lives of his ex-wife and daugh- 
ter. Miss Skinner and Cyril Ritchard (who di- 
gonad) head the cast (Music Box, 239 W. 45th 
ot.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English) that abounds in pantomime and sight 
gags. With Robert Dhéry and other members 
of the original company of the i and Lon- 
don runs (Royale, 242 W. 45th S 

A Raisin in the Sun, rend mang ‘Hansberry’ s 
play dealing with members of a Negro family 
in Chicago and their struggle to improve their 
lot. With Sidney Poitier and Claudia McNeil 
(Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 

Redhead, a period musical, starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late 
Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, 
music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss 
Fields. The action centers around a waxworks 
apprentice (Miss Verdon) and a _ mysterious 
strangler. Bob Fosse is the director-choreogra- 
pher, and Richard Kiley the male lead (46th 
St. Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

Sweet Bird Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, about a faded movie queen and 
her young gigolo, has a background of Deep 
South politics. The cast, directed by Elia Kazan, 
includes Paul Newman, Geraldine Page and 
ad Blackmer (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th 

t.) 


Two for the Seesaw, William Gibsen’s two- 
character domestic play whose theme is loneliness. 
Lec Grant now heads the cast. In its second 
year (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.). 

The World of Suzie Wong, a drama by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about 


a Hong Kong prostitute who is a good girl at 
heart, and the Canadian artist she captivates. 
France Nuyen and William Shatner have leading 
roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.). 


OPENINGS 

Much Ado About Nothing (Sept. 17)—a lim- 
ited engagement of Shakespeare’s comedy, with 
ohn Gielgud, Margaret ighton and Hurd 
datfield. Gielgud directed the production, 
which opened in August at the Cambridge 
Bowen estival (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th 
t.). 

Yves Montand (Sept. 21)—a one-man show 
with a program of twenty-odd songs. The lim- 
ited engagement marks the French singer’s 
Guecions debut (Henry Miller's, 124 W. 43rd 
t.). 


OFF BROADWAY 

Several of the attractions on the off-Broadway 
circuit have held up well during the summer 
months and appear likely to continue into the 
fall. They include a revival of The Boy Friend 
by the New Princess Company, in its second 
year (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.); a re- 
vival of Arthur Miller’s adaptation of Ibsen’s 
An Enemy of the People (Actors Playhouse, 100 
Seventh Ave. S.): a revival of the nineteenth- 
century melodrama The Drunkard (Gate, 162 
Second Ave.); Shaw’s Buoyant Billions and 
Overruled, alternating with his Getting Married 
(Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.); Many 
Loves by William Carlos Williams, alternating 
with The Connection by Jack Gelber (Living 
Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.) ; and Mark Twain To- 
night!, a series of monologues by Hal Holbrook, 
based on selections from Twain’s works, which 
closes Sept. 6 and then goes on tour (41st St. 
Theatre, 125 W. 4ist St.). 

Also scheduled to continue are a revival of 
Thornton Wilder's classic Our Town, directed 
by José Quintero (Circle in the Square, 5 
Sheridan Sq.); a revival of the 1917 musical 
comedy Leave It to Jane, with book by Guy 
Bolton, lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse and music 
by Jerome Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Sev- 
enth Ave. and W. 4th St.); a revival of 
Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Toreadors (Cricket, 
162 Second Ave.); Once Upon a Mattress, a 
musical, directed by George Abbott, with book 
by Dean Fuller, Marshal! Barer and ‘Jay Thomp- 
son, lyrics by Mr. Barer, and music by Mary 
Rodgers (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.); and the 
nee wll offering currently in New York, 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adap- 
tation of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, which observes its fifth anniversary this 
month (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 

Scheduled to open this month are: Simone, an 
adaptation by George Morris of a comedy by 
Georges Roland (Gate, 162 Second Ave.); Vin- 
cent, a play by Francis Gallagher, based on the 
life of Vincent van Gogh (Cricket, 162 Second 
Ave.); and Shakuntala, the Indian classic of the 
fifth century by Kalidasa (St. Marks Playhouse, 
133 Second Ave.). 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars of a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month.) 

Connecticut Summer—a musical adaptation of 
O'Neill's domestic comedy Ah, Wilderness! for 
which Joseph Stein has contributed the book, 
and Robert Merrill the score and lyrics. With 
Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie, Jackie Gleason 
and Robert Morse. Boston, Sept. 7-26 (Shubert) ; 
Philadelphia, three weeks beginning Sept. 
(Shubert). 

The Gang’s All Here—a play by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee about a sincere 
but ineffectual President of the United States 
in the early twenties and his crooked litical 
cronies. Melvyn Douglas, Howard Smith and 
Paul McGrath head a cast directed by George 
Roy Hill. Philadelphia, Sept. 10-26 (Forrest). 

he Girls Against the ys—a musical revue 
that revolves around the never-ending war be- 
tween the sexes. Sketches and lyrics i Arnold 
B. Horwitt; music by Richard Lewine, with 
additional music by Albert Hague. With Bert 
Lahr and Nancy Walker. Philadelphia, three 
weeks beginning Sept. 26 (Erlanger). 

Golden Fleecing—a comedy by Lorenzo Sem- 
ple, Jr., once titled The Beast in View, about 
two naval officers and an electronics expert who 
set out to break the bank at an Italian casino 
with the aid of an electronic computer. With 
Tom Poston, Susan Cabot and Constance Ford. 
New Haven, Sept. 9-12 (Shubert) ; Boston, Sept. 
14-26 pWaees) 5 Philadelphia, two weeks begin- 
ning Sept. 

Happy + —a musical about the events that 
transpire in a small Texas town, in the midst of 
a centennial celebration, when it is discovered 
that not one of the townspeople is a millionaire. 
Book and lyrics by Harry Gallanee score by 
Gordon Duffy. With Biff McGuire and Henry 
Hull. Philadelphia, Sept. 7-19 (Erlanger). 
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Heartbreak House—a poutval of Shaw’s play, 
set during World War I and dealing with the 
problems and failures of twentieth-century civ- 
ilization, as seen through a representative group 
of characters. The cast, directed by Harold 
Clurman, includes Maurice Evans, Sam_ Levene, 
Diane Gilento, Pamela Brown, Diana Wynyard 
and Alan Webb. Washington, through Sept. 12 
(National) ; Philadelphia, Sept. 14-26 (Shubert) ; 
pean, two weeks beginning Sept. 28 (Shu- 

rt 

The Miracle Worker—a play by William Gib- 
son that deals with the early education of Helen 
Keller by her tutor, Annie Sullivan. The cast, 
directed by Arthur Penn, includes Anne Ban- 
croft, Patricia Neal, Torin Thatcher and Posty 
Duke. Philadelphia, Sept. 14-26 (Locust) ; 
ton, two weeks beginning 7 CWittur” 

aq gonbirds—a comedy b arcel Aymé, adapt- 

oT John Pauker, about a young school 
pr She who discovers that he has the gift of 
changing people into birds. Wally Cox heads a 
cast direct by William Gaskill. New Haven, 
ne 16-19 (Shubert); Philadelphia, Sept. 21- 
3 (Walnut). 

Ost Warm Peninsula—a play by Joe Masteroff 
about a young girl who encounters romance 
while on a vacation » | Miami. An earlier pre- 
Broadway tour occu most of last season. 
mom Harris, June — and Josephine Brown 
ead a cast directed : Warren Enters. New 
Haven, Sept. 23-26 Guat); Boston, two 
weeks beginning Sept. 28 (Colonial). 


TOURING SHOWS 


BURLINGTON (Vt.)—The Dark at the bg at 
the Stairs with Joan Blondell, Sept. e- 
morial). 

CHICAGO—The Music Man iy Forrest Tuck- 
= , Sabet) ; 7 at = 

alp! amy, inning t. 
stone) ; | aay —_ Theatre, Sept. 10-13 
(Civic Opera House). 

COL UMBUS Sunrise at Campobello with Ralph 
Bellamy, Sept. 9-12 (Hartman). 

FAYETTEVILLE (N.C.)—A ay vag with 
Dorothy Stickney, Sept. Le 

HARTFORD—The Dark the the 
Stairs with Joan Blondel. * sept. a” 26" (Hor- 
ace Bushnell Auditorium). 

LOS ANGELES—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 
Sept. 2-6 (Shrine Auditorium); The Gazebo 
with Tom Ewell and rt aL. 3 through 
Sept. 19 (Biltmore) ; ghty an Is He 
— Nancy Kelly, iota pt. 28 (Bilt- 


re). 

NEW BEDFORD (Mass.)—The Dark at_ the 
Top of the Stairs with Joan Blondell, Sept. 
23 (Empire). 

NORFOLK—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Sept. 28-30 (Cen- 


ter). 
OAKLAND—A Lovely Light with Dorothy 


Stickney through oa. ° . 

PITTSBURGH The isit with Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt, Sept > pam, (Nixon). 
PROVIDENCE—The k at the Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, ‘wee 21-22 (Vet- 

erans Memorial). 

ST. PAUL—My Fair Lady with Diane Todd 
oe a Evans, beginning Sept. 29 (Au- 
itorium 

SAN FRANCISCO—West Side Story with Larry 
Kert, through Oct. 3 (Curran); The Gazebo 

well and Jan Sterling, beginning 
Sept. 21 (Geary 

SANTA ‘MONICA Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 

pt. (Civic Auditorium). 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.)—The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs with Joan Blondell, Sept. 28 


(Paramount). 

SYRACUSE— Dark at the T of the 
ie, with Joan Blondell, Sept. (RKO- 
eit 

WILMINGTON (Del.)—The Visit with Lynn 
Fontagne and Alfred Lunt, Sept. 23-26 (Play- 


se). 
WORCESTER (Mass.)—The Dark the Top 
of the Stairs with Joan Blondell Sept. 24 
(Loew’s Poli). 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the November calendar must 
be received by Sept. 12.) 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild. The Reluctant 
Debutante, Sept. 9-12. 


CALIFORNIA 
a eo? Stage. The Immor- 
alist, throu . Sept. 15. 
LONG BEA asnolia Theatre. Wallflow- 
Fine bs | “> 6; Kind Sir, beginning 


LOS” ‘ANGELES—Kentwood Players, Pumphouse 


Theatre. 9 , Sept. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25, 
26, Oct — 


PALO ALTO—Comedia. Where’s Charley?, Tom 
re, } a and Pygmalion in repertory, 


SAC RA Risen TO—Secramento Cie is Lg 
Pierre ya? Soeuge Sept. 
pales 


SA STAN BARBARA Repertory Th Sheaye. The 
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COLORADO 


CRIPPLE CREEK—Imperial Hotel, pnoerial 
Players. The Spoilers, through Sept. . 


CONNECTICUT 
PARENT Cut in the Grove. Separate 


Ta t. De 
SHARON. Sheen aghiowe. The Tunnel of 
Love, through Sept. 
STRATFORD— American eee Festival. 
omeo and Juliet, Sept. 6, 12, 13; The Merry 
Wine of ae an ‘9; ‘All's Wan That 


Ends Well 

WALLINGFORD. — ’ Oakdale Musical Theatre. 
Hilary with Joan Fontaine, through Sept. 5; 
Janus with Jane Russell, Sept. 7- 1. 


FLORIDA 
ST. PETERSBURG—Little Theatre. Visit to 
a Small Planet, Sept. 20-23. 


ILLINOIS 
HIGHLAND PARK—Music Theatre. wr 4 in 
Arms with Julie Wilson, through “wt. S 
PEORIA—Corn Stock Theatre. The ing ‘and 
I, through Sept. 5 


KENTUCKY 
BARDSTOWN—My Old Kentucky Home. The 
Stephen Foster Story, through Sept. 7. 


AINE 
BOOTMBAY—Beetins Fiyhous. Personal Ap- 
pearance, through Sept. 5. 
MONMOUTH-—Gilbert a. Sullivan Festival 
Theatre. By, md Marietta, through Sept. 5. 
OGUN Ung hry mtg Ty Playhouse. Lend an 
rough Sept. 5 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BRIGHTON—Arts Center Theatre. Much Ado 
About Nothing with John a ud and Mar- 
garet Leighton, through 
NANTUG KET Playhouse. 
edy, throu ugh Rally 4 
PROVINCETO — Provincetown Playhouse. 
Grass Harp, through Sept. 6. 
STOCKBRIDGE Berkshire Skene. The Boy 
Friend, through Sept. 
war SPRINGFIELD—Storrowton Music Fair. 
Oklahoma!, through Sept. 


° *Tiene for Com- 


MICHIGAN 
AUGUSTA—Barn Theatre. The Girls in 309, 
Sow Sept. 6; Clutterbuck, Sept. 8-13. 
COLO? Winaupzend Summer Theatre. Kismet, 


ont 

RAND LEDGE. ‘‘<% Playhouse. The Glass 
mg ak Sept. 

ODEN—Petoskey Lingy ‘gues The Tunnel of 
Love, through Sept. 6. 

SAUGATUCK — Red Barn Thgetre. Getting 
Gertie’s Garter, through i oy Blue Denim, 
Sept. 7-12; Story for a Sunday 1, Evening Sept: 
14-19; The Glas s Menagerie 28- . 

TRAVERSE. CITY—Cherry ag RAE 
a Road with John Carradine, through 

pt. 6. 


MINNESOTA 
ExCeL Ce OF Theatre. Tall Story, 
through Sept. 6; our Honeymoon Really 
Necessary?, Sept. S13, 16-20. 


MISSOURI 
ST. LOU ee Opera. Bells Are Ring- 
ing, through Sept. 6. 


MONTANA 
VIRGINIA paler tg ay 5 the ayee., The 
e 


Henrietta, Wty - fo 
West, Sept. 6 ; From -y hy to a.” Sept. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GEORGES MILLS—Lake Sunapee Playhouse. 
ney, Hi at Seven, through Sept. 5. 
NEW LONDON—New London ag Call Me 
Madam, through Sept. 6. 
NORTH "CONWAY Eastern Slope Playhouse. 
Drink to Me Only, through Sept. 5. 


NEW JERSEY 
ANDOVER—Grist Mill Playhouse. Once M 
with woes with Dorothy Malone and phmeens 
Bergerac, through Sept. 5. 
CAPE MAY —Cape May Playhouse. The Four- 


ter, through Sept. 5. 

FORT LEE— a Plersey Playhouse. Li’l Ab- 
ner, through 13. 

HADDONFI LD Senden Cone Music Fair. 
eg | Pe through Sept. 5; Oh Captain!, 
AMBERTVILLE—Music Circus. Cabin in the 
Sky, through Sept. 13; Li’l Abner, Sept. 15-27. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE — The Summerhouse. Fancy 
Meeting You Again, through Sept. 7. 


NEW YORK 
AT ANTE BEACH — Capri Theatre. Once 
Feeling — re Bennett and 
Donald C Cook, through 








874%, 6.35 4.95, 3.60, 3, 2.50, Mats. Wed. 
Sat.—' 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List alternate dates. 


NATIONAL COMPANY: 
CHICAGO—Shubert Theatre 
Eves. Mon. thru Thurs. tags $6.08. 4.98. 448, 2.00 2.50; Fri, 
& 2.50, Mats. Wed. 4 & 


Sat. Eves.—$6.60, 5 3.50, 
Sah 't4a0, 985, 5.50, 2.75 2 90, Link slteruate dates 


“BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR!” 
6 “TONY” AWARDS 


@ GWEN VERDON 
"REDHEAD" 


co-starring 


RICHARD KILEY 


Evgs. Divans (lst 9 rows) $9.20; Orch. $8.60; 
Mezz. $6.90, 6.00; Balc. $5.00, 4.60, 3.50, 2.90. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Divans (Ist 9 rows) $5.00; 
Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Baic. $2.90, 2.50. 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
specify at least 3 alternate dates. 


46th ST. THEATRE, 226 W. 46th St. N.Y.C. 





“A WALLOPING HIT!" 
—ASTON, WORLD-TELE. 


| The New Musical 


. Alr-Cond. 
ST. JAMES, W. 44 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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BRUGES: Gruuthuse Museum 


Country of 
age-old tradition as well as 
modern achievement 


GHENT: ‘Sound and Light Ploys"’ ore given 
in St. Bavon courtyard 


BRUSSELS: Ommegang Procession 
in the Grand’ Piace 


Nowhere else will you find so much 
of interest all within commuting 
distance of the capital. 


Art Cities + Beaches 
Ardennes + Casinos 


Superb Cuisine 
Night Life 





ST OttVeliy playhouse. Suffer, Lit- 
a: through Sept. Blue Denim, 


a og Pla rouse. wr 


, through <= 
_ on Bramwell ees ql 1 
BROOKLYN—Actors’ Circle bent hac Court Play- 
house. All Summer Long, Sept 


CORN oro, Coraing ¥ Bells 


FLUSHING. fieaDows~ a Helliza- 
€ with Olsen and Johnson, through 


jo BEACH—Marine Theatre. Song of Nor- 
way, Te % A 

LAKE MAHOPAC—Putnam County Playhouse. 
Mister Roberts, through a. 6. 

NORTHPORT —Red Barn Theatre. Rashomon, 

NORT TT TONAWANDA Melody Fair. Mister 


PORT WASHINGTON —Town ek Theatre. 
The Blue Goose, through Sept. 

ah | gy Theatre. — Follies with Bert 
Whee 

SARATOGA SPRING “Spa Summer_ Theatre. 

Once More, with Feeling, through Sept. 5. 

SKANEATELES —Lyric Circus. One Touch of 

Venus, throu 6. 


wees HEMPSTEAD Seardust Theatre. Amédé, 


Sept. 5; Endgame, t. 15-19. 
WESTE RY—Westbury Music Fair. Bells Are 
Ringing with Jane sets 27 through Sept. 


Jones. 
WOODSTOCK — Flakoese. Kataki, through 


NORTH CAROLINA 
CHEROKEE— owniatte ; heatre. Unto 
These Hills, throu t. 6. 
CLEMMONS—Tan a Barn Theatre. Once 
More, with Feeling with Vicki Cummings, 
through Sept. 7. 
FLAT Rock ay A Players, Flat Rock 


oe Angel in Pawnshop, through 


TEO—Waterside Theatre. The Lost Col- 
— through Sept. 6 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MANDAN — Custer Mipmnestal Amphitheatre. 
Trail West, through Sept. 
MEDORA—Burning Hills Atmphitheate. Old 
Four Eyes, through Sept. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Miusicarnival. Student 


Prince, through Sept. 6; Belle” Are Ringing, 
Sept. 5.20. 


OREGON 
ASHLAND — Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 
Twelfth Night, ins, John, Measure for Meas- 
ure and Antony and Cleopatra in repertory, 
through Sept. 5. 
PORTLAND - — Oregon Centennial Exposition 


Story, through Sept. 17. Port- 
land Civic Theatre, +, The 
Millionaire, beginning Sept. 16. 


Happiest 
PENNSYLVANIA 


BOILING SPRINGS — Allenberry Playhouse. 
Once Py with Feeling throu h Sept. 12; 
The Girls ne, Sept 14-26; Make a Mil- 


A 
BUSHK! 1 Bewuh a Come Back, 
Little Sheba, through Sept. 5. 
DEVON—Vall ce. Music Fair. Oh Cap- 
tain!, through Sept. 5; Carmen Jones, Sept. 


EAGLES Pa sy —The Playhouse. Wonderful 


TENNERSTOWN — Mountain Playhouse. Bells 


Ringing, | Som Sept. 12; As You Like 
Sept 19 Sept. 9-Oct. 3. 
LANGHORNE “Lane orne Players. Lady in the 


MOUNTAINHOME Pocono Playhouse. Show 
MOUNT. (GRETNA Gretm Playhouse. Susan 


t through 
NEW’ HOpe-'B Bucks ly Playhouse. The 
een and the Rebels with Uta Hagen, E. G. 
"1 and Mildred Dunnock, through 
me. 56 ; Say, Darling with Carol Bruce, Sept. 


ty ey gl in the Park. Bells 
Ringing with Imogene Coca, through 


psPiatincn— 7. ee The Golden Cru- 
cible, through Sept. 5. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
CUSTER STATE PARK—Black Hills Playhouse. 
Harvey, Sept. 2-7. 
VERMONT 
DORSET—Dorset Playhouse. The Boy Friend, 


Sept. 3-6 
VIRGINIA 


WILLIAMSBURG — Lake Matoaka a 
atre. The Common Glory, through Sept. 6. 


BELLEVUE— Belew Playas “ The 
rn. Happiest 
Millionaire, through Sept. 19. 

SEATTLE Usnet, of Washington. P.. 
boat Theatre: The Trojan Women, through 
Sept. 15; The Mousetrap, soptaaies - 
Penthouse Theatre: Laburnum Grove, ¢ rough 


Sept. 
FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS 


MELBOURNE My Fair Lady, th 
y h Sept 
} Majesty's); Roar 2 bam with 
ie Withers, + sng —y 
SYD y— 
through Sept. Tee Royal). 


AUSTRIA 
SALZBURG—Salzburg Marionette Theatre in 
repertory: The Magic Flute, The Abduction 
from the Seraglio, Bastien and Bastienne, 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, ae & in Schon- 
trunn, Der Sterbende Schwan, The Impresa- 
rio and The Nutcracker, through Sept. M6. 


BELGIUM 
(Through t. 30, the famous Sound and 
Light Plays will be presented in Bouillon, La 
Roche, Bruges and Tournai. These are de- 
scribed as “thrilling dramas’? by the Belgian 
Tourist Office and are performed at night in 
floodlit medieval castle courtyards.) 


CANADA 

CALGARY (Alba.)—My Fair Lady with Diane 
Todd aw Michael Evans, Sept. 21-26 (Audi- 
toriu 

EDMONTON (Alba.)—My Fair Lady with Di- 
ane Todd and Michael Evans, Sept. 14-19 
(Auditorium). 

STRATFORD (Ont.)—Stratford Festival. As 
You Like It and Othello in repertory with 
Irene Worth, Douglas \ nem and Frances 
Hyiead, through Sept. 19. 

VANCOUVER (B.C. P “My Fair Lady with Di- 
ane Todd and Michael Evans, through Sept 
12 (Auditorium). 


ENGLAND 

Stratford-on-Avon—Shakespeare Beneriel The- 
atre. Charles Laughton and av, Ure in A 
a Night's Dream, Sept 5, 8, 18, 
Laurence Olivier and Bick Evans in 
Coriolanus Sept. 2, 7, 10, 16, 21; King Lear, 
Sept. 3 9, 14, 19. 23; Edith Evans in All’s 
Well That Ends Well, Sept. 4, 11, 15, 25; 
Paul Robeson and Sam Wanamaker in Othello, 

Sept. 12, 17, 24 


FRANCE 


BESANCON—Programs of concerts and ballet 
are included in this twelfth international mu- 
sic festival, Sept. 3-13. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN—Ninth International Festival of Music, 
Ballet and Drama, beginning Sept. 30. 

COBLENZ—Der Bettlestudent on the floating 
stage every night, except Monday and Fri- 
day, through Sept. 13. 

HANOVER—Concerts and plays at Castle Her- 
renhausen, through Sept. 13. 

MUNICH—Opera Festival. The repertory in- 
cludes Mraline Caesar, The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, Tannhauser, Tristan and Isolde, Fi- 
delio, Arabella, Ariadne auf Naxos, Capric- 
cio, Elektra and Der Rosenkavalier, through 


Sept. 9 
GREECE 


ATHENS—Athens Festival, through Sept. 15, 
— the Greek, National ae a in the 
eschylus trilogy (the teia): Agamemnon, 
the Choephori and the Eumenides, Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Sophocles’ Ocdipus Colo- 
neus and Aristophanes’ The Frogs; and the 
French Theatre with Marcelle Tassencourt in 
Jean le Marois’ 
Andromaque. 


Alexandre and Racine’s 


IRELAND 


DUBLIN—International Theatre Denteel. Gate 
Theatre: The Good Natured Man, :. 15-26. 
Pike Theatre: Inquisition, Sept. Gas 
Company Theatre, Dun ire: The’ ‘Little 
City, Sept. 14-26. Theatre Royal: London 
Festival allet with a program including the 
world premiére of Full Moon for the Bride 
Sept. 14-19. Gaiety Theatre: The Simpleton of 
the uname Isles, Sept. 14-19; Lotte Gos- 
lar Group (Holland) and Les Freres Jacques 
(France) in programs of mime, dance and 
song, Sept. 21-26. 


ITALY 


BERGAMO—A festival of operatic and dramatic 
works is held in September. 

COMO—During September there are perform- 
ances in a tiny eighteenth-century theatre at 
Villa Olmo. 

PERUGIA—The Umbrian Music Festival is 
marking its fourteenth season of religious 
presentations in drama, ballet, and choral and 
orchestral music, beginning Sept. 
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SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH— International Festival. National 
Ballet of Finland, om, i 1-5; 


Walkure. sen zt tt 

Sen we ne ag OR 

pt. in, 

Fratricide Punished and Gammer Gurton’s 
cote, Sept athe 1-5; Anna Russell, Sent. i, 


tes, Se 
Bundee Repert Theatr 

15; Taare Ballet, Sept. 7-1 
18: 


e Company: Cock-a- 
ol 12; Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre: The 
ie ‘Charis wari, Sept. 7-12. 
PITLOCHRY. Farting Theatre. An Ideal Hus- 
band, The Constant Wife, Smith 
The Splendid Outcasts and 
oman Keeps a Secret in 
repertory, through Oct. 3 


SPAIN 
SEVILLE—Musical and dance events comprise 
the program here, beginning Sept. 2 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

CAPE TORN — the 
through Sept 

sa ORIA = Bohéme (in Afrikaans), Sept. 


Caucasian Chalk Circle, | 


a= OFF BROADWAY === 


OFF-BROADWAY'S NEWEST HIT Pas 


* A TRIUMPH” ATION 
eave it to 


Cjane 


JEROME 
KERNS 


Tom, Wed, Thurs Eves & Sun Mat $4.50 am 3.45, 2.50 


Sat '(2 Perfs) & Sun Eves $5.00, 4.50, 3.90, 3.45 
fess (ex Mon) 8:40. Sat 7:00 & 10. Sun +t} Fe 


Mail and Phone Reservations Accepted * CH 2-9244 


Air-Cond. SHERIDAN SQUARE PLAYHOUSE 


ous Tth Ave. & W. 4 St, seme 


BOOKS 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht by 
John Willett (New Directions, 272 
pp., $8) 

The German poet-playwright Ber- 
tolt Brecht, whose challenging plays 
and prevocative stage methods have 
aroused controversy the world over, 
has remained a vague figure to the 
English-speaking public. Who was 
Brecht? What plays did he write? 
When and where were they pro- 
duced? Was Brecht an armchair 
theoretician or did he actually carry 
out his theories on stage? 

The facts were needed, and they 
have now been amply supplied. John 
Willett, the English author of this 
work, is a rare combination of jour- 
nalist and scholar. His book is no 
dramatized life story of a genius at 
work. Willett was a lieutenant colo- 
nel of the British General Staff that 
planned the battles of El Alamein, 
Salerno and Cassino, and his reports 
on Brecht is as searching, as ten- 
aciously factual, as a résumé of 
logistics and firepower preceding a 
major field operation. I have no 
doubt that Brecht would have ap- 
proved this study as an epic achieve- 
ment. For the first time we are pro- 
vided with a list of some forty 
Brecht plays, annotated with dates, 
locations of premiéres, and names 
of directors, designers, composers 
and leading actors. The story of each 
play is given in a one-paragraph 
summary, and we are told whether 
the script has been translated and 
published, and by whom. A large 
number of illustrations, along with 
translations of some of. Brecht’s 
poems, give additional value to this 
informative book. 

Brecht’s dramatic gifts were mold- 
ed at the beginning by the cocky, 
anti-Philistine, sport-and-cabaret art 
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of Berlin in the 1920’s. The defeat 
of Imperial Germany in the First 
World War had been followed by 
revolutionary outbreaks and a ruin- 
ous inflation. The stuffy, martinet 
intellectual and moral code of the 
German bourgeoisie had crashed to 
the ground (where it lay until raised 
from the dust and refurbished by 
Adolph Hitler). It was a time of 
mockery by the young war-and-revo- 
lution-hardened intellectuals of a 
new Germany. Brecht never lost the 
strain of that sardonic skepticism. 
But he was no Beckett or Ionesco, 
satisfied to continue his youthful gib- 
ing for the rest of his career. There 
was a realistic social responsibility 
in Brecht that became apparent with 
his growing awareness of the forces 
shaping the life of the twentieth 
century. Unlike the esthetes, obscur- 
antists and beatniks of the theatre, 
Brecht retained a passionate sym- 
pathy for human beings, especially 
for the inarticulate, often stultified 
common man beaten down by the 
implacable laws of economics. And 
those laws were never, for Brecht, 
a mysterious, ironic Fate (as they 
were for Eugene O’Neill, for exam- 
ple). 

Willett traces some of Brecht’s 
poetic sources to influences as di- 
verse as the Bible, Rimbaud, Whit- 
man, Wedekind, Kipling, Villon, 
Georg Buchner, Paul Claudel, and 
Arthur Waley’s translation of The 
No Plays of Japan. But Brecht at- 
tained, in his poetry and his dialogue, 
a sobriety that is distinctly his own, 
one that creates a real problem for 
the translator of his plays. His style 
has “the practical and esthetic value 
of saying just what one really means 
and no more.” Brecht himself ex- 
plained, “It must be remembered 





the 


Sarah Siddons 


award 


The lively art of drama in Chicago is en- 
hanced by the annual award made by the 
Sarah Siddons Society to the ‘Actress of 
the Year.” The traditions of this award 
go back to the days when Sarah Siddons 
“trod the boards” in the 18th Century. 
An actress of rare and famed talent, 
Mrs. Siddons was a frequent visitor to the 
original Pump Room in Bath, England. 

The winners of the last three awards 
truly live up to the standards set by 
Sarah Siddons: 


Miss 
Anne Rogers 
1958 
My Fair Lady” 


—_— 


Miss 
Shirley Booth 
1957 
“The Desk Set” 


Miss 
Nancy Kelly 
1956 
“The Bad Seed” 


The Sarah Siddons Award is presented 
annually at the Ambassador East Hotel. 
Drop in after the theatre to see the Gallery 
of Great Actresses and a collection of 
properties used by contemporary actresses 
in their award winning roles. 


“Ob mbabsadlr 


Home of the Fabulous Pump Room 


North Stote Porkway ot Goethe + Chicago, ill. - Superior 7-7200 





THE THEATRE GUILD 


1919-1959 
PRODUCERS OF THE FOLLOWING PLAYS 


THE PAST JOHN FERGUSON « HEART- 
BREAK HOUSE © LILIOM © MR. PIM PASSES 
BY * HE WHO GETS SLAPPED e BACK TO 
METHUSELAH © R.U.R. © THE TIDINGS 
BROUGHT TO MARY © PEER GYNT © THE ADD- 
ING MACHINE © THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE © THE 
FAILURES « SAINT JOAN © FATA MORGANA 
THE GUARDSMAN © THEY KNEW WHAT THEY 
WANTED © PROCESSIONAL » CAESAR AND 
CLEOPATRA ¢ THE GARRICK GAIETIES ¢ ARMS 
AND THE MAN © ANDROCLES AND THE LION « 
PORGY AND BESS GOAT SONG © PYGMALION 
¢ NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER © THE SILVER 
CORD © THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV © RIGHT 
YOU ARE IF YOU THINK YOU ARE © THE 
SECOND MAN © THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 
MARCO MILLIONS © STRANGE INTERLUDE « 
VOLPONE © WINGS OVER EUROPE © CAPRICE 
* PORGY « THE APPLE CART © A MONTH IN 
THE COUNTRY HOTEL UNIVERSE © ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN © GREEN GROW THE LILACS « 
GETTING MARRIED © MOURNING BECOMES 
ELECTRA © REUNION IN VIENNA « BOTH YOUR 
HOUSES © AH, WILDERNESS! © MARY OF 
SCOTLAND © VALLEY FORGE © THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW © CALL IT A DAY © END OF 
SUMMER © IDIOT'S DELIGHT © AMPHITRYON 
38 © THE SEAGULL © THE PHILADELPHIA 
STORY © THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE* © THE 
FIFTH COLUMN © THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT* 
© TWELFTH NIGHT* © PAPA IS ALL © HOPE 
FOR A HARVEST © OKLAHOMA © OTHELLO « 
JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL* « SING OUT, 
SWEET LAND! © CAROUSEL © FOOLISH NOTION 
e THE WINTER'S TALE © 0 MISTRESS MINE* 
THE ICEMAN COMETH © LOVE FOR LOVE* « 
THE WINSLOW BOY* © THE SILVER WHISTLE 
e COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA e THE LADY’S 
NOT FOR BURNING* © VENUS OBSERVED « 
THE MILLIONAIRESS © LOVE OF FOUR 
COLONELS © PICNIC* © THE MATCHMAKER* 
¢ BELLS ARE RINGING © TUNNEL OF LOVE 
© A PARTY 


THE PRESENT the Theatre Guild 
and Dore Schary—SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
* A MAJORITY ‘OF ONE « 


THE FUTURE the Theatre Guild and 
Dore Schary —THE HIGHEST TREE ¢ THE UN- 
SINKABLE MRS. BROWN ¢ THE PROSECUTOR 
e The Theatre Guild will also present — 
JOLLY’S PROGRESS « MARCUS IN THE HIGH 
GRASS ¢ THE GRASS IS GREENER* 


(*Indicates the play produced 
in co-production with others.) 








that my main work was in the field 
of the theatre: I was always think- 
ing of actual delivery.” 

If Brecht’s writing style had its 
basis in stage practice, so did his 
approach to music. He sang his first 
poems to music composed by himself; 
he played the clarinet in his early 
cabaret performances, and he 
sketched out the music for his earli- 
er plays, including the music for 
The Threepenny Opera, which was 
so wonderfully realized by Kurt 
Weill on stage. As a director Brecht 
began by staging his own drama 
Edward the Second in Munich in 
1924, thereafter staging a number of 
his own plays and serving as co- 
director of many of his others. (The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle, in 1954, was 
the last of his dramas that he direct- 
ed alone.) 

Inevitably, a dramatist of great cali- 
ber must look for new ways to con- 
vey his new conceptions. In the case 
of Brecht the quest did not end with 
minor innovations in acting or de- 
signing. Instead it resulted in a whole 
new (or perhaps one should say “re- 
newed”) classical philosophy or pro- 
duction that runs, head on, into the 
current Wagnerian credo. Willett 
points out the influence upon Brecht 
of the dynamic directors Piscator, 
Meyerhold and Reinhardt, and the 
great Chinese actor Mei Lan-fang. 
Brecht was also influenced profound- 
ly by the traditions of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre and by the Japanese 
No plays. The famous “alienation” 
theory (Verfremdungseffekt, in Ger- 
man—or V-effekt in Brecht’s abbre- 
viation) was a conception known to 
Shelly and Schopenhauer, among 
others. Under the heading of the 
Priem Ostranneniya, it was spon- 
sored by the Russian formalist critic 
Viktor Shklovsky; and according to 
Willett, Brecht encountered and ac- 
cepted this theory on a visit to Mos- 
cow in 1935—a year after “formal- 
ism” had been officially denounced 
by Stalin’s lieutenant, Andrei Zhda- 
nov. 

Willett asserts, in summation of 
Epic theory, “To a producer [direc- 
tor, in our terminology] of intelli- 
gence it must emerge still clearer 
from the actual plays. The point can 
be grasped without the theory. It 
cannot be grasped from the theory 
alone.” It is certainly true that the 
kind of pseudo-intellectual or “stage- 
craft” productions that experiment 
with Epic theory can emerge as a 
burlesque of Brecht’s_ intentions. 
Brecht declared, “There is no purely 
theoretical approach to Epic Thea- 
tre.” And he was often embarrassed 
by his professed adherents: “A lot 
of my remarks about the theatre are 

(continued on page 85) 
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The year 1919 was a memorable one in the American theatre, and in this issue we take a long look at that 
postwar year. As you will see on succeeding pages, there are some stars of today who were prominent in the 
theatre of 1919. Occupying a lofty place on the list is Alfred Lunt, who is pictured in two memorable roles 
at opposite poles of a memorable career. In 1919 he had the title role of Booth Tarkington’s comedy Clarence. 
In 1959 he is the aging storekeeper in Maurice Valency’s adaptation of Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s drama 
The Visit, in which he is scheduled to begin a national tour this month. (Montage by Alfredo Valente) 








by Ward Morehouse 


When Johnny 


came 


marching home 


New York was aswarm with home-coming veterans 
of the A.E.F., their pockets bulging with overseas 
pay. A man in olive drab, until the frenzy subsided, 
was a man in hero’s garb. There were bugles and 
bands, songs and speeches, laughter and tears. 
And kisses. 

From fifty to sixty theatres were available for 
stage attractions, and most of them were thriving 
as a result of the brisk, postwar rush to the box 
offices. The return of the doughboys, decorated and 
undecorated, heroic and unheroic, who had been 
in the front lines in World War I, increased the 
delirium of a great city. The boys paused, blinked 
at the bright lights, and were off for their respec- 
tive homes, scattered throughout the land. 

Such was the year 1919 in New York, the year 
in which Booth Tarkington was represented by a 
good comedy, Broadway discovered Alfred Lunt, 
Lightnin’ reigned as a super hit, the Palace held 
its place as the country’s foremost vaudeville house 
—and the actors went on strike (August 8-Sep- 
tember 6), shutting down nearly all of the theatres. 

It was that newsy and theatrically vital year of 
1919, the year we are now recalling in this issue of 
THEATRE ARTS, that brought about my arrival 
in Manhattan, very young and very terrified and 
fresh from the city room of the Atlanta Journal. 
When I first found myself in New York’s concrete 
jungle and did my best to ‘‘Follow the Green Line,” 
as directed at Grand Central Terminal, Enrico 
Caruso was living regally at the gaudy Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. Samuel Gompers was on the front 
pages of the city’s dailies and so were the names of 
Senator Borah, Emma Goldman, Grover Whalen, 
Mrs. Fiske and the Prince of Wales, but not with 
the frequency of James Henry Scarr, the weather 
forecaster. He was forever telling shivering millions 


that they had experienced neur-zero weather the 
night before and that sub-zero was to be expected 
in a day or so. That winter of 1919-20 is unforget- 
table because of its severity. I know. 

In 1919 the buoyant Ina Claire, now living just 
south of San Francisco, had a romp in Avery Hop- 
wood’s The Gold Diggers. East Is West, with Fay 
Bainter, was a sellout at the Astor; Ethel Barry- 
more was triumphantly on view in Zoé Akins’ 
Déclassée at the Empire; the Barrymore brothers, 
John and Lionel, were appearing spectacularly in 
The Jest at the Plymouth; Leblang’s cut-rate ticket 
agency was doing gold-rush business in the base- 
ment of Gray’s drugstore, Broadway and 43rd St. 
And David Belasco, of the chalk-white face, the 
silken forelock and the turn-around collar, went 
frequently to Childs’ in Columbus Circle for 2 a.m. 
wheatcakes. 

In 1919 the theatre vigorously asserted itself. 
Stock companies were playing throughout America, 
and touring companies, limited to some extent by 
wartime restrictions, were still crisscrossing the 
countryside. In Manhattan the legitimate stage 
was in operation from downtown Sheridan Square 
to the Shubert-Riviera at the northernmost margin, 
Broadway and 96th Street. A, L. Erlanger re- 
mained a force in the theatrical scene, and the 
busy brothers Shubert, in control of many theatres, 
were in a critic-barring mood. 

Florenz Ziegfeld bought baby elephants for his 
daughter and jade elephants for himself. Morris 
Gest, wearing his black slouch hat and Windsor 
tie, talked wistfully of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
Justine Johnstone, Marion Davies, Olive Thomas, 
Martha Mansfield, along with Olive Tell and Elsie 
Ferguson and Marion Coakley, were among the 
beauties of the time. Gatti-Casazza presided at 


Above:—In September, 1919, the Barrymore brothers, John and Lionel, 


began a successful engagement in The Jest, Sem Benelli’s 


historical drama set in the Florence of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 


Below:—Ethel Barrymore returned to the stage of the Empire Theatre 
in October, 1919, in Zoé Akins’ Déclassée. It was in the same house, 


twenty-five years earlier, that she made her stage debut. 
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Left: —Shortly before the year 1919 came to an end, Jane Cowl appeared in one of her most popular roles 
—the heroine of Smilin’ Through. Henry Stephenson is at left, Orme Caldara at right. 


Right:—One of the long-run hits of the year was East Is West, which had begun a 680-performance stay on Broadway 
on December 25, 1918. Fay Bainter and George Nash were prominent in the cast. 


the Metropolitan Opera, scornful of the quickly 
changing moods of his stars, the lot including 
Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, Martinelli, Amato and 
Rothier; the concert stage claimed John McCor- 
mack, Rachmaninoff, and Mischa Elman. And 
irving Berlin, shrilly singing his own songs, turned 
up as a headliner at the Palace. 

The producers C. B. Dillingham and A. L. 
Erlanger went daily for lunch to the Hunting Room 
of the Astor; George M. Cohan liked his week ends 
on the broadwalk in Atlantic City, as did another 
top producer, Sam H. Harris, and playwright 
Samuel Shipman. Florenz Ziegfeld preferred Palm 
Beach, and Arthur Hopkins went frequently to 
French Lick, Indiana. Al Woods smoked Corona 
Coronas and went often, and impulsively, to 
Europe, without so much as a toothbrush and 
pajamas. The Capitol, a great show window for 
the silent films, opened on October 24, 1919, with 
a Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. film, His Majesty, the 
American, and proclaimed itself the world’s largest 
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theatre; and the Hippodrome, presenting its spec- 
tacles (Happy Days was the production in the fall 
of 1919), flourished on Sixth Avenue. It’s gone 
now, along with such illustrious houses for legiti- 
mate theatre as the Empire and the Casino and the 
Knickerbocker and the Herald Square. 

In 1919 the Theatre Guild, an outgrowth of the 
imaginative Washington Square Players, got started 
with Jacinto Benavente’s The Bonds of Interest, 
which failed, and then turned to St. John Ervine’s 
John Ferguson, which didn’t. The Guild’s directors 
were well aware of the gigantic failure of the mil- 
lionaire-backed New Theatre, 1909-11, and were 
determined to try to avoid the errors of that high- 
flown organization, which had two seasons at Cen- 
tral Park West and 62nd Street. 

A new order of playwrights was in the making 
by 1919. Such craftsmen and such hit makers as 
Augustus Thomas and Eugene Walter, Charles 
Klein and George Broadhurst were pushed aside 
by new dramatists led by Eugene O’Neill. O’ Neill’s 
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Left:—Gilbert Miller joined the ranks of New York producers in 1919, after starting in London three 


years earlier. 


His first American offering was the musical version of Monsieur Beaucaire. 


Right:— This trio of top producers had just met with Equity representatives during the actors’ strike 


when the photo was made. 


Beyond the Horizon had terrific impact when it was 
done in 1920. He was the forerunner; he set the 
style, brought the theatre out of artificiality, and 
made the way easier for the swarm of writers who 
took over Broadway during the 1920’s. This group 
included Robert E. Sherwood and Maxwell Ander- 
son, Philip Barry, George Kelly, George S. Kauf- 
man and Marc Connelly. O’Neill stayed on to 
become the greatest of them all. Two of his finest 
plays, The Iceman Cometh and Long Day’s Journey 
into Night, reached Broadwey during the post- 
World War II years. His A Touch of the Poet ran 
throughout most of the season of 1958-59 at the 
Helen Hayes Theatre, and brought forth another 
brilliant performance from the great actress for 
whom that playhouse is named. 

In 1919, a year in which a one-set play could be 
put on for $10,000 (as compared with $75,000 in 
1959), the star system prevailed in the Broadway 
area just as it did at the turn of the century. Mrs. 
Fiske brought her merriment, along with her 
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From left: George Broadhurst, David Belasco and Arthur Hopkins. 


familiar mannerisms, to Laurence Eyre’s Mis’ Nelly 
of N’Orleans. Blanche Bates and Henry Miller had 
a solid success in The Famous Mrs. Fair, which 
gave a delightful ingénue, Margalo Gillmore, one of 
her earliest roles. Alfred Lunt, bound for stardom, 
established himself as an extraordinarily resource- 
ful actor in Booth Tarkington’s best play, Clarence. 
Francine Larrimore and Charles Cherry gave rare 
lightness to Cosmo Hamilton’s Scandal. Ruth 
Chatterton charmed playgoers in George Scar- 
borough’s Moonlight and Honeysuckle, Mr. Scar- 
borough being the dramatist whose The Lure had 
been closed by the police six years earlier. Frank 
Bacon, achieving late-in-life stardom, shuffled and 
drawled his way through the long-run Lightnin’ at 
the Gaiety; the play (which he and Winchell Smith 
wrote) opened in August, 1918, and ran for 1,291 
performances in New York, after which it went to 
Chicago, and Bacon was still acting in it there at 
the time of his death in 1922. Lenore Ulric was in 
The Son-Daughter, Hazel Dawn was in Up in Mabel’s 
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Room, and Jane Cowl was appearing in Smilin’ 
Through, which arrived late in the year. Patricia 
Collinge had the title role in Tillie. A young Charlie 
Ruggles was in The Girl in the Limousine and 
Tumble In in 1919, and Henry Hull and Constance 
Binney were the opening-night principals in 39 
East. Caesar’s Wife had Billie Burke in its cast, 
and Linger Longer, Letty had Charlotte Greenwood. 
One Night in Rome offered Laurette Taylor and 
Philip Merivale. 

The song-and-dance stage was not neglected. 
Florenz Ziegfeld came along with his finest Follies, 
that of 1919; in the cast were Eddie Cantor, Ray 
Dooley, Marilyn Miller, Bert Williams and Van 
and Schenck. George White, an erstwhile dancer, 
entered the revue field with his first Scandals. John 
Murray Anderson contributed The Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies and reintroduced Bessie McCoy, who 
had enchanted the town a decade before with her 
wonderful ““Yama-Yama” song. Other noteworthy 
arrivals in 1919 were Irene, Apple Blossoms, The 
Passing Show of 1919, The Royal Vagabond and 
The Magic Melody. 

The producers of 1919 were a picturesque lot— 
I have in mind Al Woods and William A. Brady, 
David Belasco and C. B. Dillingham, the brothers 
Selwyn, Edgar and Arch, and George C. Tyler— 
and so were the drama critics. They included the 
hulking, shaggy and alwayssapient Heywood Broun, 
the petulant and ebullient Alexander Woollcott 
(soon to be hired away from the Times by Frank A. 
Munsey for the Herald), the aloof and mannered 
and theatre-wise George Jean Nathan, the patient 
and conscientious Burns Mantle, and the verbose 
J. Rankin Towse, once a spear carrier for the 
London stage. A short time later Percy Hammond 
came along grumblingly from Chicago and his 
triumphs on that city’s Tribune to enliven the pages 
of the New York Tribune with his delectable prose. 

There were revivals, of course, and foreign pieces. 
Somebody resurrected Edward Locke’s four- 
character play The Climax, the story of the beau- 
tiful Adelina who lost and regained her voice. 
Arthur Hopkins put on Gorky’s Night Lodging (The 
Lower Depths) with a fine cast that included 
Edward G. Robinson and Pauline Lord, and his 
production of Tolstoy’s Redemption gave further 
proof that John Barrymore had become America’s 
finest actor. Otis Skinner, who had appeared in 
The Honor of the Family in 1908, revived it eleven 
years later. There was Shakespeare, too, performed 


by such players as Walter Hampden, Robert B. 
Mantell, Fritz Leiber, and E. H. Sothern and Julia 
Marlowe. 

The silent films were going along serenely. The 
movie people were gradually taking over some ot 
the playhouses that had been devoted to stock, and 
the industry’s many stars were not then terrified 
by the thought that they would have to learn to 
talk. The miracle of sound was seven years away. 
The great Geraldine Farrar took a whirl at pictures. 
In 1919, in fact, many famous stage figures were 
becoming familiar to movie audiences—Ethel and 
John Barrymore, Billie Burke, Blanche Bates, Ellen 
Terry, Ala Nazimova, Bert Lytell, Marie Doro, 
Will Rogers. And Henry Hull, Constance Binney, 
Dustin Farnum, Marion Davies, Lou Tellegen and 
Texas Guinan. 

In August of that year the unexpected and un- 
precedented happened—New York’s actors went 
on strike. For almost an entire month the Broad- 
way theatres, with two or three exceptions, were 
closed. The town was treated to a wild free show. 
There were parades and parades and many speeches. 
In the end the producing managers lost, the actors 
won. Old loyalties were smashed, old friendships 
were severed, new enemies were created. The actors 
came through with an overwhelming victory, gain- 
ing recognition of Actors’ Equity Association as 
their bargaining representative in all disputes. 
George M. Cohan, on the side of the managers and 
against his lifelong friends, the players, took it all 
as a personal defeat. His disillusionment began at 
that time. He lost friends and prestige and he also 
lost his touch as a producer of hits. He was no 
longer the Man Who Owns Broadway. His great 
days were behind him. The erstwhile Yankee Doodle 
Dandy became bitter and distrustful as the years 
went along; he no longer understood a theatre that 
had passed him by. His bitterness stayed with him 
for the rest of his life. He quit in 1940 after his 
final play, The Return of the Vagabond, in which he 
served as author, star and producer, ran for only 
a week at the National. On the night of the closing 
he made this remark to a member of his cast: 
“T won’t be back; they don’t want me any more.” 

When the strike ended on September 6, 1919, 
the plays reopened, the actors went joyfully to 
work, the theatre-starved public beat a path to the 
box offices, and Broadway went on to enjoy a boom- 
ing fall. A tumultuous decade for the American 
stage lay ahead. END 


Above:—Chorus girls did some parading of another sort during August and 


early September when the actors struck, seeking, and winning, 


recognition of Actors’ Equity as their bargaining agent. 


Below:—A young Tallulah Bankhead had made her debut the preceding March 
(1918) at the Bijou Theatre in The Squab Farm. Miss Bankhead is at rear, 


center, looking over Lowell Sherman’s shoulder. 
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By night and by day— These views of the heart of New York's theatrical district in 1919, facing north 
in the center of Broadway, reveal some familiar landmarks—and some signs of change. The Palace Theatre 
and the Astor Hotel appear much as they do today. The Globe Theatre is now newly remodeled and named 


the Lunt-Fontanne. The Astor Theatre, together with the Criterion, Central and Gaiety, are now film houses, 
but they were strongholds of the legitimate stage forty years ago. 
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by Rebecca Franklin 


Helen Hayes sat on the terrace of her home in 
Nyack, on a green hillside above the Hudson, 
and talked of the theatre she had known and 
loved and brilliantly graced for more than half 
a century. Exactly forty years ago, in September 
of 1919, she began an engagement on Broadway, 
at the Hudson Theatre, in Booth Tarkington’s 
Clarence, one of the biggest hits of her long 
career. Alfred Lunt had the title role. 

“Alfred was wonderful,” she said, “and still is. 
My memories of Booth Tarkington are very fond 
indeed. He and Maxwell Anderson were the only 
two writers who ever tried to write for me. Mr. 
Tarkington was so gentle it was hard to believe 
that in his youth in Paris he outstripped Scott 
Fitzgerald in the mad, wild things he did. Toward 
the end of his life his hands trembled so badly, 
like Eugene O’Neill’s, that he could not hold a 
pencil and he was too self-conscious to dictate. 
‘I couldn’t dictate a love scene to a secretary,’ 
he said. His doctor suggested he give up smok- 
ing except for four or five cigarettes a day, so 
he had some cigarettes made which were about 
a foot long.” She chuckled at the thought and 
then observed, “Artists are God’s favorite child- 
ren.” { 

The comedy Clarence, which deals with a dis- 
charged soldier from World War I, received rap- 
turous reviews and a clamorous reception from 
first-nighters. ‘““Write it on the walls of the city, 
let the town crier proclaim it in the commons, 
shout it from the housetops,” wrote Alexander 
Woollcott in the Times. In the Tribune Heywood 
Broun noted, “The chief acting honors go to Helen 
Hayes, who plays young women of sixteen or 
thereabouts as they have never been played in 
the American theatre.’’ The cast, which also in- 
cluded Mary Boland and Glenn Hunter, took 
twenty-five curtain calls on opening night. Play- 
goers made confetti of their programs and tossed 
them in the air; they yelled, clapped and stamped 
their feet. “It was as exciting as Armistice Day,” 
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First lady's 
fond 


memories 


Mrs. Catherine Hayes Brown, mother of the act- 
ress, recalled some years later. An elated Booth 
Tarkington wrote to producer George C. Tyler, 
“My most retained picture of the play is that 
darling Helen Hayes sitting on the floor at the 
end. Golly, what an inspired wonder she is! She’s 
one of the few perfect things one sees in a life- 
time — and her performance of Cora doesn’t 
leave a look, gesture, or intonation that could 
possibly be imagined as different. No actress 
in the world except herself could make that com- 
pletely right, soul-satisfying portrait.” 

Clarence was the second enormous success for 
Helen Hayes within a year. Earlier she had scored 
in Barrie’s Dear Brutus, as the might-have-been 
daughter of William Gillette, who showered her 
with acting tips, toys and playful but platonic 
notes delivered by his Japanese valet. At eighteen 
she was acclaimed and solemnly interviewed by 
scores of newspaper and periodicals. “Helen Hayes 
is a marvel at eighteen. What will she be at 
twenty-five — great or nothing?” asked Every- 
body’s Magazine. 

“T suspect that William Gillette and John Drew 
could act right up there today beside Alec Guin- 
ness and Laurence Olivier and there wouldn’t be 
any difference,” said Miss Hayes in talking of 
those early years. “The great actors have always 
been those who acted with truth and restraint. 
Edwin Booth had those qualities. Taste is taste 
wherever you find it. 

“Mrs. Fiske and Emily Stevens and Marilyn 
Miller could walk out on a stage and light it up 
today just as they did back then. Marilyn Miller 
was so gay and so enchanting. Hazel Dawn in 
The Pink Lady almost overwhelmed me. What 
a gallant, great woman she is. She never stopped 
living her life, never settled back on the soft 
cushion of memories; she went on. 

“Of course I worshiped Laurette Taylor, even 
when she did all those cheesy plays. She was a 
teen-age crush. Laurette never made an exit — 
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Left:— The name 
role in Laurence 
Housman’s 
Victoria Regina 
(1935) provided 
one of the 
memorable roles 
in the actress’s 
career of more 
than fifty years 


Right:— During 
the early 1930's 
Helen Hayes, 

her husband- 
playwright Charles 
MacArthur— 

and their daughter 
Mary gathered 
for this family 
portrait. 


Left: Earlier 
this year Miss 
Hayes was busy 
on Broadway, 
as usual. She 
played opposite 
Eric Portman 
in the Eugene 
O’ Neill drama, 
A Touch of 
the Poet 


Right:—In 1955 
Miss Hayes was 
honored at a 
First-Night Ball 
in New York. 
Congratulations 
were extended by 
many, including 
her husband and 
son James. 











she just walked out. 

“It’s a sad thing that some actors don’t go 
on in the theatre, but you have to have character 
as well as talent. The character seems to take 
off a little of the shine at the start, but it lasts 
longer. Some of our most spectacular people were 
unable to mind. themselves.” 

Miss Hayes looked across the lawn, which falls 
steeply toward the river, and spoke of the theatre 
of today. “One thing I don’t like in 1959 is that 
actors are getting slow and heavy,” she said. 
“They're going back into those Macready pauses 
all the time — I can hardly watch Marlon Brando 
any more. Perhaps the movies are responsible, 
the way they like to show an actor standing 
there and thinking hard. But you can’t see all 
that from the balcony — it’s just dead weight. 

“There’s another thing. A lot of vitality is go- 
ing out of acting. I think that’s because of tele- 
vision, where they demand that you stand there 
in close-up. The tempo is poorer, the pauses are 
longer. It seems that we are getting to be a tired 
race. Kim Stanley (who appeared recently with 
Miss Hayes in O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet is 
an exception. She has great vitality.” 

Helen Hayes made her stage debut in 1905 in 
Washington, D.C., where she was born on October 
10, 1900. She was nine years old when she made 


her New York stage debut in Old Dutch for Lew 
Fields. The years since then have been rich and 
crowded, filled with honor and touched by 
tragedy. The death of her husband, playwright 
Charles MacArthur, followed by only a few years 
the sudden death from polio of their only daugh- 
ter, Mary MacArthur. 

“It has been difficult without Charlie to ad- 
vise me,” she said. “I don’t think I ever thought 
for myself for years. I used to say to Charlie, 
‘I don’t know what would have happened to me 
without you.’ 

“I would never leave this house. We bought it 
twenty-seven years ago and our friends named 
it ‘Pretty Penny’ because that’s what it cost us. 
It has the most wonderful, happy memories for 
me.” Her eyes filled with tears, but she continued. 
“Everything in the house Charlie chose. He had 
such an interest in the garden and in the house. 
He liked dogwoods — that’s why we have so 
many of them scattered about the lawn.” 

She went into the house and pointed to the 
Renoir and other paintings bought by Charles 
MacArthur. On one wall there was a large por- 
trait of Mary. Near the fireplace was a color 
photograph of her son, James MacArthur, now 
happily married and.making movies. 

“It’s been a good life,” she said. END 


A long and worthy life 


The Theatre Guild: 1919-1959 


“You do things, lots of things, in this life on 
faith. I feel that the Theatre Guild has been able 
to go along on faith, endurance and a little talent. 
That about sums it up. I was in at the start of 
everything and here I still am.” 

Such are the sentiments of Lawrence Langner, 
born in southern Wales, and codirector of the 
Guild throughout four tumultuous decades. He 
was one of those sitting around a green-topped 
table at the old Brevoort Hotel when it all started 
late in 1918. For years he and Theresa Helburn 
have been the Guild’s principal bulwarks, and 
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in more recent seasons Armina Marshall has been 
contributing her services as an inspirational force. 

For forty consecutive years the Guild has been 
a going concern. It has had its triumphs and its 
failures. There have been times when competitive 
showmen have predicted a complete collapse and 
disappearance, but the organization has stayed 
in business through 203 plays, from April of 1919 
to the present, an achievement in sustained stage 
production surpassing those of Augustin Daly 
and William A. Brady, David Belasco and Charles 
Frohman. It has built this record in a highly pre- 
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Lawrence Langner, Theresa 

Helburn and Armina Marshall are 
the directors of the Theatre Guild, 
whose record for sustained production 
is unsurpassed in the theatre 

of this country. 


carious field, It has survived war and depression 
and the passing of many of its great stars. It 
has continued its operations all the way from 
The Bonds of Interest, the first production, to 
A Majority of One, its current success. 

Mr. Langner answered some questions about 
the Theatre Guild as he paced the red-and-black 
carpeting in his office at the West 53rd Street 
headquarters. He spoke slowly and ever so quietly. 
“Funny, after all of this time I still get as upset 
over bad notices as I did in the early days. It’s 
the heartbreak of the game — rough notices. 
But we seldom protest. My heart has been broken 
so often it’s made of foam rubber now and it 
bounces back. I think that the effort to maintain 
certain standards has had something to do with 
the Guild’s success — that and our intense love 
for the theatre.” 

“All of that along with wisdom and courage 
and patience,” the interviewer suggested. 

“IT hope so,” he replied. 

Could Mr. Langner name the greatest play the 
Theatre Guild ever did? 

“I could try,” said the sixty-nine-year-old man 
of the theatre, who is a patent attorney when 
he has the time (which is very seldom) .“I think it 
was Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. 
I think Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan is one of the 
great plays of our time. Robert E. Sherwood’s 
There Shall Be No Night was a fine play. So was 
Elmer Kice’s The Adding Machine, which was a 
little ahead of its time, and which started a trend. 
Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna was a delightful 
play, and Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen 
was indeed beautiful. The best comedy we ever 
did was S. N. Behrman’s Biography. Ina Claire 
was simply wonderful. There’s nobody like her 
in the theatre today.” 

The biggest money-maker the Theatre Guild 
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ever had? Oklahoma’, of course. In its pre-Broad- 
way phases, that musical became known as 
Terry’s Folly, because it was Miss Helburn who 
brought Rodgers and Hammerstein together, and 
to get the money to put it on, she and her Guild 
associates had to go around knocking people over 
the head. 

“Carousel was next as a money-getter,” con- 
tinued Mr. Langner. The most artistically satisfy- 
ing productions, from the point of view of the 
Guild’s directors, have been Oklahoma!, Carousel, 
John Ferguson, They Knew What They Wanted, 
Strange Interlude, Saint Joan and Mourning Be- 
comes Electra. 

“T'll have to add a few more,” said Mr. Langner. 
“They would include Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House, and The Taming of the Shrew with Lunt 
and Fontanne. I loved Katharine Hepburn in The 
Philadelphia Story and in As You Like It. Dore 
Schary’s Sunrise at Campobello has certainly been 
one of my favorites of the past few years. And 
A Majority of One has been one of the biggest 
hits we ever had.” 

Through the years the Guild has had the op- 
portunity to observe with satisfaction the work 
of its offspring. During the pioneer days of the 
early twenties, young members of the acting 
company participated: in subsidiary productions. 
It was one of those offerings, The Garrick 
Gaieties, that helped to introduce Richard Rod- 
gers and Lorenz Hart to theatregoers. During 
the early thirties some more young people from 
the Guild organized the Group Theatre. And cur- 
rently there is the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre and Academy in Stratford, Connecticut. 
It proceeded from Mr. Langner’s dream of an 
American home for Shakespeare. Now it is very 
much a reality, nearing the close of its fifth 
season. END 
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John Ferguson, which opened on May 12, 1919, was 

the Guild’s first success. Left to right: Helen Freeman, Augustin 
Duncan, Helen Westley, Dudley Digges and 

an unidentified actor. 
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It takes more than Joe Miller 
and a line of Janes 


by Otto Harbach 


A veteran librettist compares the old-time, formula musicals 
with today’s, and casts his vote for sincerity and substance 


A few weeks ago Groucho Marx was complain- 
ing about the disappearance of comedians from 
the musical theatre. “Never in recent history has 
there been such a paucity of laughs in a legit mus- 
ical,” he told Abel Green of Variety. Then he 
ticked off the comedians who, he said, once “made 
up the bulwark of the Broadway musical.” He 
listed Clark and McCullough, Ed Wynn, Bob Hope, 
W. C. Fields, Bert Lahr, Clayton, Jackson and 
Durante, and several dozen others. 

“The Broadway musical was designed for the 
TBM, as they used to wisecrack about the tired 
businessmen,’’ Marx went on. “Now they’re con- 
cerned more with the love story, the plot motiva- 
tion, or whether it’s tailored for a Merman or 
Martin or Gwen Verdon, or whether somebody has 
the LP album rights to a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein score—apparently everything but the fact 
that the best 50 per cent of the title of ‘musical 
comedy’ is almost nonexistent.” 

Whether he realizes it or not, what Marx is 
suggesting by his complaint is that the musical 
theatre be set back forty years, that it go back 
to the days when it was dominated by slapstick 
comedians and chorus girls. Just think back to 
the musicals of 1919. Of the seven principal shows 
that year, five were dependent on comics and girls 
(and, I'll admit, a few charming tunes) —the Zieg- 
feld Follies of 1919, The Passing Show of 1919, 
the first Greenwich Village Follies, George 
White’s Scandals of 1919 and La La Lucille,, a 
lightweight affair that contained George Gersh- 
win’s first full-scale score for the theatre. There 
was no question where the emphasis lay in that 
year. 

Now, I have no objection to comedians and girls 
in themselves. Pulchritude and low comedy have 
always been sure-fire, and always will be. But for 
many, many years they have been the stumbling 
block for those of us who felt that there was a 
place for sincerity, character delineation and what 
I like to call “honest sentiment” in the musical 
theatre. In the days that Grouch Marx is thinking 
back to fondly, when the comic was the main thing, 
it was customary, and deliberate, to surround him 
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with a silly plot so that he could kick the plot 
around. But some of us never could write that 
way. I am not capable of writing with my tongue 
in my cheek, although that was once supposed to 
be the salvation of all men who turn out books for 
musicals. I probably should have tried to be a 
serious playwright because I am what Mr. Marx 
might regard as a “square’’; I love poetic things, 
sweetness, romance, heart. 

Once in a while you find a comedian who can 
also create a character. A lot of them could have 
been good actors but they would rather be comics. 
And it’s very hard to write for a comedian whose 
goal is only laughs, who has no sense of working 
within a team. When No, No, Nanette, which I 
wrote with Frank Mandel and Vincent Youmans, 
first opened in Chicago in 1924, the leading-role— 
that of a Bible publisher who wanted to bring 
happiness into the lives of others—was played by 
a well-known comedian who approached the part 
in the manner that was then almost standard 
practice among comics. Instead of trying to create 
a believable character, he simply worked for 
laughs, throwing in lines he had used successfully 
in other situations (‘Pardon my round shoelaces” 
was one of them. For three sorry weeks No, No, 
Nanette dragged along. Then several cast changes 
were made. People who could act better than they 
could sing or dance were brought in. Charles Win- 
ninger, an expert farceur and character actor, 
played the Bible publisher—and played the role 
straight— and the show suddenly blossomed with 
legitimate laughs that have kept it in perform- 
ance for more than a quarter century both here 
and abroad. 

Like Winninger, Bob Hope has demonstrated 
that he is a very good farceur, but he would rather 
get laughs with his one-line gags. When he was 
rehearsing for Roberta (1933), Hope had three 
writers out front feeding him material, as he re- 
called recently. Just as fast as he added these new 
lines to my book for the musical comedy, I would 
have to throw them out. His writers did give him 
one line that slipped into the show and produced 
one of its biggest laughs: “Love is like hash—to 
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enjoy it you have to have faith in it.” Later Carl 
Sandburg told me he had heard the same line in 
a minstrel show when he was a boy. 

Aside from the dominance of comedians and 
girls, the great curse of the musicals of forty 
years ago (and of today, for that matter) was 
the tendency of a song to break into the dialogue 
for no apparent reason. The difficulty here is a 
matter of — or rather lack of — subtlety. There 
is nothing inherently wrong with joining dialogue 
and song. There are times when music is instinct- 
ively right for a scene. But in order to be in- 
stinctively right, the music must be preceded by 
a transition. We must have a bridge between 
spoken dialogue and the song that follows it. For 
two people to stop conversing, of a sudden, and 
break into song can be highly disconcerting. 
Some preparation is essential. 

The primary development of the musical stage 
since the early days involves the constant attempt 
to smooth out the transitions from speech to 
song. One of the main reasons for the success 
of Oklahoma! (1943) — which is often consid- 
ered the turning point in the progression from 
the old girls-and-comics musicals to the current, 
sincerely motivated type of show, although there 
were several worthy attempts in the same direc- 
tion before Oklahoma! — was the brilliant way 
in which Oscar Hammerstein II introduced the 
musical moments. 

Such an achievement is inevitably easier if 


the subject of the play is related in some way 
to music. In The Firefly (1912), for example, 
which gave Rudolf Frim! his first opportunity 
to write a score for the theatre, I made Emma 
Trentini’s role that of a street singer. Dressed 
as a ragamuffin, she asked for a chance to sing 
in a boys’ choir. To show off her voice, she sang 
a song her father had taught her, “Giannina Mia.” 
Virtually all of her musical moments resulted 
logically from this character, in fact. In Roberta, 
Bob Hope was a crooner who ran a band; Lyda 
Roberti was a cafe singer; Tamara, a Russian 
girl who remembered Russian songs about pro- 
verbs like, “When your heart’s on fire, smoke 
gets in your eyes.” Pal Joey (1940) deals with 
a night-club entertainer. 

But long before Oklahoma! there were a few 
of us who were very determined to write for the 
musical theatre with sincerity, notably Hammer- 
stein and Jerome Kern, whose collaboration on 
Show Boat (1927) lifted the musical stage to a 
new dignity. Fortunately the idea that you can- 
not be sincere and poetic in a musical has now 
been exploded, but those of us who tried to carry 
that cross for years still bear the marks of many 
a panning. There is a measure of consolation — 
perhaps it is poetic justice — in the fact that 
the shows that caused the brickbats to come 
our way, because of their sentimental appeal, 
are the sort that are still being played today; 
the comics-and-girls musicals have been put away 


Among the current crop of off-Broadway successes is the revival of a 1917 musical comedy, Leave It to Jane, 
at the Sheridan Square Playhouse. Kathleen Murray won Brooks Atkinson’s strong approval as 


“the college widow who dazzles a new sweetheart every year.”” 
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The year 1919 b ght La La Lucille, a. bedroom farce 

set to music, and a shu that marked two important debuts. 

It was George Gershwigt rsfTull-scale score for the theatre, 
and Alex4farons’ first Broadway production. 


arjorie Bentley is shown at center. 


in moth balls. 

Because I have always insisted on writing with 
sincerity and sentiment, I have accumulated quite 
a collection of brickbats. They began with The 
Firefly, a show that had several beautiful, sen- 
timental songs, including also “Sympathy” and 
“When a Maid Comes Knocking at Your Heart.” 
Rose Marie was criticized a dozen years later, 
in 1924, because a man was murdered in it, some- 
thing altogether new in the musical field. There 
was criticism for Mary (1920), a lovely little 
thing whose score, by Louis Hirsch, included “The 
Love Nest.” That musical comedy eventually 
proved to be one of the biggest money-makers 
that George M. Cohan ever put out. And Roberta 
was panned so badly that the editor of one New 
York newspaper got his critic to do a front-page 
story criticizing the wholesale attack on the show. 
(One critic had written, “As far as music is con- 
cerned, I came out of Roberta humming “Swanee 
River”’.) Strangely enough, The Cat and the 
Fiddle (1931), which got one of the worst beat- 
ings I ever received in New York, won the great- 
est notices I ever got in London. When Oscar 
Hammerstein and I wrote the book and lyrics for 
A Song of the Flame (1925), a strong, sincere 
and symbolic play laid in Russia just after the 


Dennis King was Jim Kenyon, 

and Mary Ellis had the title role in 
Rose Marie when the musical 

began a run of more than five hundred 
Broadway performances at 

the Imperial Theatre in 

September, 1924. Mr. Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein II did 

the book and lyrics. 


Kerensky revolution, the critics turned on us. 
“When we want drama, we'll go to the legitimate 
theatre,” they warned us. “Writers of musical 
comedy, stick to your last!” 


But when Oklahoma! came along, the winds 
were favorable for its launching. The critics were 
ready for it (only Wilella Waldorf, among re- 
viewers for the New York dailies, turned in an 
unenthusiastic notice) and the audience was 
ready for it because wartime New York was then 
full of people looking for entertainment. Sin- 
cerity had finally come into its own. And Rodgers 
and Hammerstein, as the apostles of the new 
kind of musical play, were able to get even more 
sincere in Carousel (1945) and, best of all, South 
Pacific (1949). 


That is basically the difference between today’s 
musicals and the ones that Groucho Marx would 
like to bring back — the flimsy structure carried 
on a comedian’s back. Sincerity is the key to 
character drawing. Situation comedy, and that 
resulting from clashes between believable char- 
acters, is effective, regardless of the number of 
times it is encountered. Mr. Marx doesn’t have 
to clown to be one of the great laugh-getters on 
television. END 
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Among the millions who scurry to New York 
offices every morning, there is a small, siender, 
serene and radiant woman who set the stage a- 
glow forty-eight years ago in a memorable music- 
al play, The Pink Lady and went on to stardom 
in silent pictures. She is, of course, Hazel Dawn, 
the celebrated beauty who gave up the stage for 
marriage and has not, apparently, regretted it. 

A widow now, and a grandmother, Miss Dawn 
does public-relations work in the television de- 
partment of J. Walter Thompson, the advertising 
agency. She has not appeared on the New York 
stage since 1931. Recently, because she is still 
bright and vigorous, a producer urged her to re- 
turn to the theatre. Her answer was a polite but 
firm refusal. 

“I left a pleasant memory in the theatre,” she 
said, “and I don’t want to disturb it. It’s a crime 
to be old in the theatre today. It’s too tough. 
I don’t want to buck it. When I came along we 
had managers who nurtured us for years, but 
there is none of that today. Now an actress can 
make a hit one year and disappear into oblivion 
the next. An actress who was famous in years 
gone by came to me three years ago and said 
she wanted to go back on the stage. I told her, 
‘Forget the theatre. Get yourself a job. Keep 
yourself happy. Half a loaf is better than no loaf 
at all.’” 

Resolution and industry are characteristic of 
the Mormons, whose faith Hazel Dawn has fol- 
lowed all her life. She was born in Ogden, Utah, 
one of the thriving communities carved out of 
the wilderness by the devout and persecuted Mor- 
mons, more precisely called the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. Her maternal grand- 
parents were among that brave band of pioneers 
who followed Brigham Young across the plains 
to a place of refuge in the region of the Great 
Salt Lake — a place they lovingly called Zion, 
Deseret and the New Jerusalem. 

“T was born a Mormon and raised one,” she 
said. ‘“That’s why I don’t drink and I don’t smoke. 
As children we were told to hold our breath when 
we walked by a saloon. Mormons are a fine people 
and I’ve never found anything better. They know 
the way to happiness. We have our own welfare 
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Dawn of a 


bright era 


plan which has been copied around the world. 
Our people are dead set against relief. We believe 
it’s a sin not to keep busy. Our emblem is the 
beehive.” 

Hazel Dawn’s first stage appearances were 
made in London. How she happened to be there 
is a story in itself. “My eldest sister had a phe- 
nomenal voice. When she was about eleven we 
were advised to take her to England for study. 
Our parents decided that we would all go — we 
did not want to be parted. So they took six child- 
ren to London, five girls and one boy, and we 
lived there about twelve years, going to school, 
studying voice and various musical instruments. 
I studied the violin.” 

In her first stage role, in 1909, she played 
Princess Alexandra in Dear Little Denmark at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. She was also in 
The Balkan Princess and The Dollar Princess, in 
which she was a member of the chorus. One eve- 
ning during the run of The Dollar Princess she 
became so engrossed in watching the leading lady 
from the wings that she forgot her cue. The 
director later reprimanded her and told her to 
report for rehearsal the following morning. He 
made her go through the complete score twice. 
“When he told me to do it again, the third time, 
I took the score and hit him over the head with 
ty 

This sudden insurrection by a usually placid 
young lady became the talk of the company. Ivan 
Caryll, a composer who directed the orchestra, 
sought out Miss Dawn and asked her to sing for 
him. ‘“‘We went into his office and he shut the 
door. I told him. ‘Don’t shut the door with me 
in here.’ He was amazed, but he opened the door 
and I sang for him. Then he told me he thought 
he had a part for me in a new musical he was 
writing.” Caryll recommended her to the Broad- 
way producers Marc Klaw and A. L. (for Abra- 
ham Lincoln) Erlanger for a musical they were 
then calling The Gay Claudine. She arrived in 
New York on New Year’s Eve of 1910 and was 
auditioned by Erlanger, Klaw and Florenz Zieg- 
feld. 

“Caryll played for me,” she recalled. “I sang 
for them and there was not a nerve in my body. 
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The role of Claudine in The Pink Lady Up in Mabel’s Room (1919) is one of a series 
1911) is the one for which Hazel Dawn of farces in which Miss Dawn appeared for 
is principally remembered today. producer Al H. Woods 





I was not a bit frightened. Afterwards Erlanger 
came up, looked at me and said, “Talk about 
apple blossoms. You're just a little pink lady, 
aren't you?’ Then he snapped his fingers and 
said, “‘That’s the new title for our play.’ During 
rehearsal one day the violinist put his violin on 
a table and I picked it up and began to play, 
quietly to myself. Erlanger liked it and it went 
into the play, and it was a show stopper.” 


On March 13, 1911, The Pink Lady, with book 
and lyrics by C. M. S. McLellan and music by 
Ivan Caryll, opened at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre on West 42nd Street (‘“‘Wednesday mat- 
inees, best seats $1.50”) under the Klaw and 
Erlanger banner. It had 316 performances on 
Broadway, and soon went to London. It was seen 
in Boston (twice), in Philadelphia, Chicago (five 
months), Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City and 
several cities in Canada. “I was in The Pink Lady 
for just around three years,” Miss Dawn said. 

She went on to other successes but nothing ever 
topped the vision she presented as Claudine, the 
Pink Lady. The photograph of her in the beauti- 
ful gown she wore in the principal scene (“It 
was pink satin overlaid by a thin net embroidered 
with rhinestones, sequins and bugles’) was pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines around the 
world. And for years, whenever “My Beautiful 
Lady,” the show’s most durable song, was played, 
it evoked the graceful and winsome image of 
Hazel Dawn. 


In 1914 she was seen in The Debutante, which 
had music by Victor Herbert, who also conducted. 
Mr. Herbert paid tribute to her in a curtain 
speech, describing her as an “apparition of 
beauty, sweetness and talent.” Then for six years 
she worked for Al Woods in a series of farces that 
are remembered to this day, among them Up in 
Mabel’s Room (1919), Getting Gertie’s Garter 
(1921), in which she was Gertie, and The Demi- 
Virgin (1921) .“Mr. Woods was wonderful to work 
for,” she said. “He was a rough diamond but he 
was awfully nice. Some of the farces were con- 
sidered naughty then, but a play like Up in Ma- 
bel’s Room would be like Sunday school today. It 
was really very funny. In Chicago, where we 
played for a year, a woman laughed so hard she 
gave birth to a baby in the mezzanine.” 

The Mabel’s Room troupe was in Chicago when 
the Actor’s Equity strike took place in New York 
in 1919. Following the course of their fellow 
actors in New York, the company also went out 
on strike. ‘We were subpoenaed and had to go to 
court,” Miss Dawn recalled. “Clarence Darrow 
was hired to represent us.” 

Hazel Dawn gave up the stage in 1927 after her 


marriage to Edward Gruelle, who died in 1941. 
She made one brief return to Broadway in 1931 in 
the Jed Harris production of Wonder Boy, which 
closed after ten weeks. “I was never in a play 
that rehearsed like Wonder Boy,” she said. “Every- 
body wanted a piece of it. But the night of the 
opening was like you had opened the door of a 
refrigerator. You could feel that waft of cold air. 
The audience was silent and cold.” 

Miss Dawn lived in Beverly Hills from 1935 to 
1947, devoting her time to her children, Hazel, 
Jr. and Charles Gruelle, who is called Ted. She re- 
turned to New York in 1947 to launch Hazel, Jr. 
on a stage career, which had just begun “when 
she fell in love and gct married,” as her mother 
put it. “She now has fovr little boys. Her husband 
is a doctor and they’ve just bought a house in 
Great Neck.” 

Looking back through the years, Miss Dawn 
spoke with feeling of the era that was hers in the 
theatre. “I came along in the most wonderful 
period,” she said. “I knew Lillian Russell and all 
those colorful people. One night on the Ziegfeld 
Roof Miss Russell called me over and introduced 
me to John L. Sullivan. He had a head like a lion. 
I knew David Warfield and Diamond Jim Brady, 
Blanche Ring and Wilton Lackaye, Weber and 
Fields and Eddie Cantor, Constance Collier and 
Gertie Miller, and all the Barrymores. I saw 
Maude Adams do Peter Pan. I think I saw all the 
great Peter Pans, including Marilyn Miller. But 
the greatest of them all was Mary Martin. She 
brought to it a youthfulness and a little-boy 
quality that none of the others had.” 

She is glad also that she grew up in a happy and 
devout family. “We were a close-knit family,” 
she said. ““We were watched over and protected 
but we were raised strictly. After I came to New 
York from London, my family followed me here 
and we all lived together. At one time my father 
bought a big place at Amityville, Long Island, and 
Fred Stone lived next to us. We were brought up 
knowing right from wrong. As one of my sisters 
said recently, none of us is neurotic. My parents 
are dead but my sisters and my brother are all 
living. Margaret, the sister who sang at the Met- 
ropolitan, lives in California and my brother lives 
in Arizona, but the rest of us are in New York. 

“We Mormons have what is called the Word of 
Wisdom, given to us by our Prophet (Joseph 
Smith). We believe that wheat is the natural food 
of man. We eat lots of fruit and vegetables but 
eat meat sparingly. We drink no tea or coffee or 
anything that is a stimulant. There’s a blessing 
for you if you stick to these rules.” 

Hazel Dawn’s life would seem to be proof of 
that. END 
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The complete text of: “The dark at the top of the stairs” by William Inge 


©Copyright, 1945, as an unpublished work by 
William Motter Inge, under the title Farther Off 
from Heaven. 


© Copyright, 1958, by William Inge. 
Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 


All rights including the right of reproduction in 
whole or in part, in any form, are reserved under 
International and Pan-American Copyright Con- 
ventions. Published in New York by Random 
House, Inc., and simultaneously in Toronto, Can- 
ada, by Random House of Canada, Limited. 


Caution: — Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, being 
fully protected under the Copyright Laws of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, in- 
cluding the Dominion of Canada, and all other 


The Dark at the top of the stairs was first presented 
by Saint Subber and Elia Kazan on December 5, 
1957, at the Music Box Theatre, New York City, 
with the following cast: 

CORA FLOOD Teresa Wright 

RUBIN FLOOD Pat Hingle 

SONNY “FLOOD Charles Saari 

BOY OUTSIDE Jonathan Shawn 

REENIE FLOOD Judith Robinson 

FLIRT CONROY Evans Evans 

MORRIS LACEY Frank Overton 

LOTTIE LACEY Eileen Heckart 

SAMMY GOLDENBAUM Timmy Everett 

PUNKY GIVENS Carl Reindel 

CHAUFFEUR Anthony Ray 


Directed by Elia Kazan 
Setting by Ben Edwards 
Costumes by Lucinda Ballard 
Lighting by Jean Rosenthal 


A sketch of the setting for The Dark at theTop of the Stairs by Ben Edwards 


countries of the Copyright Union and the Universal 
Copyright Convention, is subject to royalty. All 
rights, including professional, amateur, motion- 
picture, recitation, lecturing, public-reading, radio 
and television broadcasting, and the rights of trans- 
lation into foreign languages are strictly reserved. 
Particular emphasis is laid on the question of read- 
ings, permission for which must be secured from 
the author’s agent in writing. All inquiries should 
be addressed to the author’s representative, Audrey 
Wood, MCA Artists Ltd., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


The amateur acting rights of The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs are controlled exclusively by the Dram- 
atists Play Service, 14 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York, without whose permission in writing 
no amateur performance of it may be made: 


The home of Rubin Flood, his wife and two chil- 
dren, in a small Oklahoma town close to Okahoma 
City. The time is the early 1920’s. 

Act one: 

A Monday afternoon in early spring. 

Act two: 

After dinner, the following Friday. 

Act three: 

The next day, late afternoon. 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE: The setting for the entire play is 
the home of RUBIN FLOOD and his wife 
and two children, in a small Oklahoma 
town close to Oklahoma City. The time is 
the early 1920's, during an oil boom in 
the area. The house is comfortable and 
commodious, with probably eight or nine 
rooms. It is one of those square, frame 
houses built earlier in the century, that 
stand secure as blocks, symbols of respect- 
ability and material comfort. 


All we see of the FLOODS’ house is the 
living room, where the action of the play 
takes place. There is a flight of stairs at 
the far left. At the top of them is the up- 
stairs hallway, which is not accessible to 
windows and sunlight. During the day- 
time scenes, this small area is in semi- 
darkness, and at night it is black. When 
the hallway is lighted, we can see the feet 
of the characters who happen to be there. 
We are conscious of this area throughout 
the play, as though it holds some possible 
threat to the characters. 


On the far right, downstairs, is the out- 
side entrance, with a small hallway one 
must go through before coming into the 
living room. 


In the middle of the living room is a 
wicker table and two comfortable wicker 
chairs, placed one on each side. Upstage 
center are sliding doors leading into the 
parlor, where we see a player piano. To 
the left of these doors and under the stair- 
way, is a swinging door leading into the 
dining room. Extreme downstage left is a 
fireplace and a large comfortable leather 
chair. This area is considered RUBIN’S. 
In the rest of the room are book shelves, a 
desk, a few small tables and portraits of 
CORA FLOOD’s mother and father. Through 
a large window at the back, we see part of 
the front porch to the house, and can see 
characters coming and going. 


As for the atmosphere of the room, 
despite the moodiness of shadowy corners 
and Victorian (more or less) furnishings, 
there is an implied comfort and hos- 
pitality. 


When the curtain goes up, it is a late 
Monday afternoon in the early spring, 
rbout five o’clock. Outside, the sun is set- 
ting, but the room is still filled with soft, 
warm light. 


The stage is empty when the curtain 
rises. CORA and RUBIN are both upstairs, 
he preparing to leave on a business trip. 


(Off) Rubin! 
(Off) Yah! 


CORA 
RUBIN 


cora— (Off) How many times do I have 
to tell you to rinse your hands before 
you dry them on a towel? You leave 
the bathroom looking like a wild horse 
had been using it. (RUBIN /aughs) I can 
smell the bay rum clear over here. My! 


You’re certainly getting spruced up! 
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RUBIN: Sellin' harness is about all I'm prepared for 


as long as there's any 


harness to sell. 


(Tereso Wr 
RUBIN Starting downstairs, carrying 
a suitcase. He is quite a good-looking 
man of thirty-six, still robust, dressed in 
Western clothes 


narrow trousers, colorful shirt and string 


a big Stetson, boots, 


tie) I gotta look good for my customers. 


corA— (Calling down to him) How long 
will you be gone this time? 


RUBIN—I oughta be home end of the 
week. Saturday. 
cora— (Calling That’s better 
than you usually do. Where will you be? 


down 


RUBIN— (Goes to his corner, where he 


keeps his business paraphernalia) I’ve 


yht 


Pat Hinale 


made out my route for ya. I’ve left it 
on the mantel. 


NEWSBOY 
outside 


from 
Hey, Mr. Flood. Jonsey says 
your tire’s ready at the garage. 


(Calling into house 


RUBIN—O.K.., Ed, I'll be down to get it. 


cOoRA— (Coming downstairs) Rubin, 
you’ve waited this long to go, why 
don’t you wait now until morning? 
Here it is almost suppertime. You won’t 
be able to see any customers tonight, 
no matter where you go. Wait until 
morning. I’ll get up early and fix you 


breakfast. I'll fix you biscuits, Rubin. 





RUBIN—I shoulda been out first thing 
this mornin’. Monday, and I’m just 
gettin’ away, I can make it to Muskogee 
tonight and be there first thing in the 
morning’. I can finish up by noon and 
then get on to Chicasha. 


cora—I wish you were home more, 
Rubin. 


RUBIN—I gotta make a livin’. 


cora—Other men make a living with- 
out traveling all over the country sell- 
ing harness. 

RUBIN—The way other men make a 
livin’ is their business. I gotta make 
mine the best way I know how. I can’t 
be no schoolmaster like your old man 
was when he brung you all out here 
from Pennsylvania. I can’t be no dentist 
like your brother-in-law Morris. I was 
raised on a ranch and thought I’d spend 
my life on it. Sellin’ harness is about all 


I’m prepared for . . . as long as there’s 
any harness to sell. 


cora—(With a trace of self-pity) I envy 
women who have their husbands with 
them all the time. I never have anyone 
to take me any place. I live like a 
widow. 


RUBIN— What do you want me to do? 
Give up my job and stay home here to 
pleasure you every day? 


cora—(She is often. disturbed by his 
language) Rubin! Don’t say that. 


RUBIN—Jesus Christ, ya talk like a 
man had nothin’ else to do but stay 
home and entertain you. 


cora—Rubin! It’s not just myself I’m 
thinking of. It’s the children. We have 
a daughter sixteen years old now. Do 
you realize that? Yes. Reenie’s sixteen. 
And Sonny’s ten. Sometimes they act 
like they didn’t have a father. 


RUBIN—(Sits at table to sharpen his 
knife) You're always tellin’ me how 
good they do at school. The girl plays 
the piano, don’t she? And the boy does 
somethin’, too. Gets up and speaks 
pieces, or somethin’ like that? 

(In cora’s sewing basket he finds a sock 
on which to wipe his knife) 


coraA—(Again she is shocked) Rubin! 
Not on a clean sock! 


RUBIN—Seems to me you all get along 
all right without me. 


cora—Rubin, I worry about them. 
Reenie’s so shy of people her own age, 
I don’t know what to make of her. She’s 
got no confidence at all. And I don’t 
know how to give her any, but you 
could. Her eyes light up like candles 
every time you go near her. 


RUBIN— (A little embarrassed) Come on 
now, Cora. 


coRA—It’s true . . . and the boy. Other 
boys tease him and call him names, 


Rubin. He doesn’t know how to get 
along with them. 


RUBIN—He oughta beat the tar outa 
the other boys. 


cora—He’s not like you, Rubin. He’s 
not like anyone I ever knew. He needs 
a father, Rubin. So does Reenie. Kids 
need a father when they're growing up, 
same as they néed a mother. 


RUBIN—You din allus talk like that. 
God almighty, when those kids was 
born, you hugged ’em so close to ya, ya 
made me think they was your own per- 
sonal property, and I din have nothin’ 
to do with ’em at all. 


cora—Rubin, that’s not so. 


RUBIN—The hell it ain’t. Ya pampered 
’em so much and coddled ’em, they 
thought I was just bein’ mean if I tried 
to drill some sense into their heads. 


cora—Rubin. Don’t say that. 


RUBIN— You're always kissin’ and mak- 
in’ over the boy until I sometimes 
wonder who’s top man around here. 


cora—Rubin! 
RUBIN—I just said I wonder. 


cora—lIf I kept the kids too close to 
me, it’s only because you weren't there, 
and I had to have someone close to me. 
I had to have someone. 


RUBIN—You’re like an old mare Pa 
used to have on the ranch. Never 
wanted to give up her colts. By God, 
she’d keep ’em locked inside her and 
make all us men dig inside her with our 
hands to get ’em out. She never wanted 
to let ’em go. 


cora—(A little repelled by the compari- 
son) Rubin, I don’t like what you just 
said. 


RUBIN— Well, she was a good mare in 
every other way. 


cora—You talk shamefully at times. 


RUBIN— Well . . . I got my own way of 
sayin’ things and it’s pretty hard to 
change. 


cora—(Watching him primp before the 
mirror) You like being out on the road, 
don’t you? You like to pretend you’re 
still a young cowboy. 


RUBIN—It wasn’t a bad life. 


cora—Rubin, there are ever so many 
things you could do in town. Mr. Binny 
down here on the corner makes a very 
good living just selling groceries to the 
neighborhood people. We could find a 
store like that, Rubin, and the kids and 
I could help you, too. You’d be happier 
doing something like that, Rubin. I 
know you would. 


RUBIN—Don'’t tell me how t’be happy. 
I told you over and over, I ain’t gonna 
spend my life cooped up in no store. 


cora—Or a filling station, Rubin. You 
could run a filling station or a garage... 


RUBIN—God damn it, Cora. I don’t 
mean to have that kinda life. I just 
wasn’t cut out for it. Now, quit pickin’ 
at me. We been married seventeen years 
now. It seems t’me, you’d be ready 
t’accept me the way I am, or start 
lookin’ for a new man. 


cora—lI don’t want a new man. You 
know that. 


RUBIN—Then start tryin’ to put up 
with the one you got. 


cora—lI do try. 


RUBIN—’Cause he ain’t gonna change. 
Kiss me g’bye. (Playfully rough with 
her) You come here and kiss me. (He 
grabs her in a fast embrace, and they kiss) 


cora—(Cautiously) Rubin, you’ve got 
to leave me some money. 


RUBIN—How much you gonna need? 


cora—Uh . . . could you let me have 
maybe twenty-five dollars? 


RUBIN— (Hitting the ceiling) Twenty- 
five dollars? I’m only gonna be gone 
till Saturday. 


cora—lI have a lot of expenses this 
week, and... 


RUBIN— pay the bills. 


corA—lI take care of the utilities, Ru- 
bin. And we have a big gas bill this 
month, last month was so cold. And 
Reenie’s invited to a big birthday party 
out at the country club. The Ralston 
girl, and Reenie has to take her a 
present. 


RUBIN—Me? Buy presents for Harry 
Ralston’s girl when he owns half this 
town? 


cora—lI don’t often ask for this much. 


RUBIN— (Taking a bill from his wallet) 
Twenty’s the best I can do. 


cora—Thank you, Rubin. The Ral- 
stons are giving Mary Jane a big dance. 
(Finding a button loose on his coat) 
Here, let me fix that. 


RUBIN—Cora, that'll be all right. 


cora—lIt’ll only take a minute, sit 
down. (They sit, and cora takes needle 
and thread from her sewing basket) 
They’re having a dance orchestra from 
Oklahoma City. 


RUBIN—Harry and Peg Ralston puttin’ 
on the dog now, are they? 


corAa—Oh, yes. I hardly ever see Peg 
any more. 


RUBIN—I guess they don’t have time 
for any of their old friends, now that 
they’ve got so much money. 


cora—Anyway, they’ve asked Reenie 
to the party, I’m thankful for that. 
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RUBIN—The country club, huh? By 
God, I’d die in the poorhouse ’fore I’d 
ever do what Harry Ralston done. 


cora—Now, Rubin... 


RUBIN—I mean it. He shot hisself in the 
foot to collect enough insurance money 
to make his first investment in oil. 


cora—Do you believe all those stories? 


RUBIN—Hell, yes, I believe it. I know 
it for a fact. He shot hisself in the foot. 
He oughta be in jail now. Instead, he’s 
a social leader, givin’ parties out at the 
country club. And I’m supposed to feel 
real proud he invited my daughter. 
Hurry up. 


coRA—I ran into Peg downtown during 
the winter. My, she was wearing a beau- 
tiful fur coat. Gray squirrel. And she 
was wearing a lot of lovely jewelry, too. 


RUBIN—She’s spendin’ his money as 
fast as old Harry makes it. 


cora—Why shouldn’t she have a few 
nice things? 

RUBIN—They tell me they both started 
drinkin’ now. They go out to those 


country club parties and get drunk as 
lords. 


CORA—Peg didn’t used to be like that. 


RUBIN—They’re all like that now. The 
town’s gone oil-boom crazy. Chamber 
of Commerce says we’re the wealthiest 
town per capita in all the Southwest. I 
guess they’re not exaggeratin’ much, 
either, with all this oil money, those 
damned Indians ridin’ around in their 
limousines, gettin’ all that money from 
the government, millions of dollars. 
Millions of dollars, and nobody knows 
what to do with it. Come on, hurry 
up now... 


coraA—(Finishing with the button) Ru- 
bin, if you want to make an investment, 
if you should hear of something abso- 
lutely sure, you can take that money 
Mama left me when she died. Two 
thousand dollars, Rubin. You can make 
an investment with that. 


RUBIN—There ain’t no such thing as a 
sure thing in the oil business. 


corA—Isn’t there? 


RUBIN—No. Ya can make a million 
dollars or lose your ass overnight. 


corA—Rubin, you don’t have to use 
words like that. 


RUBIN—I do a good job supportin’ ya, 
don’t I? 


cora—Of course. 


RUBIN—Then let’s let well enough 
alone. 

corRA—lI was only thinking, it makes 
you feel kind of left out to be poor 
these days. 


(Suddenly, from outside, we hear the 
sounds of young boys’ jeering voices) 
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BOYS’ VOICES— 

Sonny Flood! His name is mud! 
Sonny runs home to Mama! 
Sonny plays with paper dolls! 
Sonny Flood, his name is mud! 


coraA—See, there! (She jumps up nerv- 
ously and runs outside to face her son’s 
accosters) You boys run along. My 
Sonny hasn’t done anything to hurt 
you. You go home now or I’ll call your 
mothers, every last one of you. You 
should be ashamed of yourselves, pitk- 
ing on a boy who’s smaller than you are. 


(SONNY comes running into the house 
now. It is hard to discern his feelings) 


RUBIN— (Follows CORA out to the porch) 
Cora, cut it out. 


cora—I can*t stand quietly by while 
they’re picking on my boy! ° 


RUBIN—It’s his battle. He’s gotta fight 
it out for hisself. 


corRA—lIf they touch one hair of that 
boy’s head I’ll destroy them. 


voicE— (One last heckler) Sonny Flood, 
his name is mud! 


coRA—I’ll destroy them. 


(CORA re-enters the house) 


voicE—Sonny Flood, his name is mud. 


RUBIN— (Still on the porch) Hey, come 
here, you fat butterball. 


Bpoy—Hi, Mr. Flood. 


RUBIN—How you doin’, Jonathan? Let 
me see how you’re growin’. (He lifts the 
boy up) Gettin’ fat as a pig. Say hello to 
your pa for me. 


(They boy runs off and RUBIN comes back 
inside) 

cora—Sonny, did they hurt you? 
SONNY—No. 

cora—What started it this time? 
sonny—I don’t know. 


cora—Did you say anything to make 
them mad? 


SONNY—No. 


corRA—They’re just jealous because you 
make better grades than they do. 
They’re just jealous, the little beasts. 


RUBIN—Son! 
SONNY— Huh? 


RUBIN—Want me to teach you how to 
put up a good fight? 


SONNY— (Turning away from his father) 
I don’t think so. 


RUBIN— (To CORA) What else can I do? 
Buy him a shotgun? 


corA—There should be something we 
can do. Something. 


RUBIN—Everybody’s gotta figure out 
his own way of handlin’ things, Cora. 
Whether he fights or whether he runs. 


corRA—I hate for anything to make me 
feel so helpless. 


RUBIN—I gotta be goin’. 


cora—Say good-bye to your father, 
Sonny. 


RUBIN— (Making a point of being friend- 
ly) Good-bye, son. 


SONNY—(Diffidently) G’bye. 
RUBIN— (Giving up) Oh, hell. 


corA—lIsn’t there anything you can 
say to him? 


RUBIN—Cora, if that boy wants me to 
help him, he’s gotta come to me and 
tell me how. I never know what’s on 
his mind. 


CcORA—You’re just not interested. 


RUBIN— Oh, hell, I give up. I plain give 
up. 


(Exasperated, RUBIN bolts outside, CORA 
anxiously following him to the door) 


cora—Rubin ... Rubin. . . (We hear 
RUBIN’S car drive off. CORA comes back 
inside) Why don’t you listen to your 
father, Sonny? Why don’t you let him 
help you? 


SONNY— Where’s Reenie? 


corA—She’s downtown. Your father 
isn’t here very often. Why don’t you 
try and get along with him when he is? 


SONNY— (Wanting to evade the issue) I 
don’t know. 


cora—Most boys your age worship 
their fathers. 


SONNY—I like him, all right. Where are 
my movie stars? 


corA—Forget your movie stars for a 
minute. You have a father to be proud 
of, Sonny. He and his family were 
pioneers. They fought Indians and 
buffalo, and they settled this country 
when it was just a wilderness. Why, if 
there was a movie about them, you 
couldn’t wait to see it. 


SONNY—Mom, it just makes it worse 
when you come out and tell those boys 
you’re going to call their mothers. 


CORA You just won’t listen to me, will 
you? You just won’t listen to anyone. 
You’re so set in your ways. 


SONNY—I want my movie stars. 


COoRA—I put them in the book shelves 
when I was straightening up this morn- 
ing. The only pastime you have is 
coming home here and playing with 
those pictures of movie stars. (SONNY 
gets out his scrapbook and spreads it on 
the floor) 


SONNY—I like them. 





cora—That’s all the friends vou have. 
Not real friends at all. Just pictures of 
all the lovely friends you'd like to have. 
There’s a mighty big difference be- 
tween pictures of people and the way 
people really are. 


SONNY—I like pictures. 


coRA— Maybe you should get out and 
play with the other boys more often, 
Sonny. 


SONNY—They play stupid games. 


cora—People distrust you if you don’t 
play the same games they do, Sonny. 
It’s the same after you grow up. 


SONNY—I’m not going to play games 
just to make them like me. 


cora-——(Suddenly warm and affection- 
ate) Come to me, Sonny. I wish I 
understood you better, boy. 


SONNY—I don’t see why. 


CORA— (Caressing him) No, I don’t sup- 
pose you do. You're a speckled egg, and 
the old hen that laid you can’t help 
wondering how you got in the nest. But 
I love you, Sonny. More than anything 
else in the world. 


SONNY 
night? 


Mom, can I go to a movie to- 


coraA— You know the rules. One movie 
a week, on Friday night. 


SONNY—Please, Mom. It’s a real special 
movie tonight. Honest, I just got to 


see it. 


cora—-Oh, I bet. It’s always something 
special and you've just got to see it like 
your very life depended on it. No. 
You're supposed to study on week 
nights. Now, stay home and study. 


SONNY-—-I’ve already got all my lessons. 


coRA— You have to speak at Mrs. Stan- 
ford’s tea party next Saturday. Why 


don’t you memorize a new recitation? 
SONNY—I can’t find anything I like. 


CORA 


Oh! I found a cute little poem 
in the Oklahoma City paper this morn- 
ing. It’s about a little boy who hates to 
take castor oil. It starts off: 

“Of all the nasty things, gee whiz! 

I think the very worst there is. . .”’ 


SONNY— (Obviously bored) I want to do 


something serious. 


coRA—Serious! Like what? 


SONNY—I dunno. 


corA—Goodness, it seems to me we’ ve 
got enough serious things in the world 
without you getting up to recite sad 
pieces. 

(Outside the window, we see FLIRT and 
REENIE come onto the porch, giggling) 
SONNY—I’m tired of all those stupid 
pieces you cut out of the papers. 


cora— My goodness! Aren’t we getting 
superior! Oh, here’s your sister, Sonny. 
Be a little gentleman and open the 
door for her. 


REENIE— (Sticking her head in through 
the door, asking cautiously) Is Daddy 
gone, Mom? 


CORA 
clear. 


Yes, he’s gone. The coast is 


REENIE— (Runs to CORA excitedly. She 
is a plain girl with no conscious desire to 
be anything else) Oh, Mom, it’s the 
prettiest dress I ever had. 
coRA—Bring it in. 

REENIE—Come on in, Flirt. 

FLIRT— (Enters carrying a large dress 
box. She is a vivacious young flapper of 
the era) Hello, Mrs. Flood. 

Hello, Flirt. 


(FLIRT opens the box) 


CORA 


REENIE—And they took up the hem 
and took in the waist so that it fits me 
just perfectly now. 


FLIRT— I think it’s simply scrumptious, 
Mrs. Flood. 


CORA 
Reenie. 


Thank you, Flirt. Hold it up, 


FLIRT— Yes, hold it up. 


REENIE— (Holding the dress before her) 
Is Dad going to be awfully mad, Mom? 


cora—lI told you, he’s not going to 
know anything about it for a while, 
Reenie. He gave me some money before 
he left, enough for me to make a small 
down payment. My, I bet Flirt thinks 
we're terrible, plotting this way. 


FLIRT—Shucks, no. Mama and I do the 
same thing. 


REENIE—Oh, Mom. You should see the 
dress Flirt got. 


FLIRT— It’s all red, with spangles on it, 
and a real short skirt. It’s just darling. 
Daddy says he feels like disowning me 
in it. 

corA—Did you buy your dress at Del- 
man’s, too, Flirt? 


FLIRT— (She can’t kelp boasting an ad- 
vantage) No. Mama takes me into Ok- 
lahoma City to buy all my clothes. 


cora—Oh! 


SONNY— (Feeling the dress) Look, it’s 
got stars. 


REENIE (Snapping angrily) Sonny, 
take your dirty hands off my new dress. 


SONNY— (Ready to start a fight any time 
REENIE is) My hands are not dirty! 
So there. 


REENIE—You make me mad. Why 
don’t you go outdoors and play ball in- 
stead of staying in the house all the 
time, spying on everything I do. 
Mother, why don’t you make him go 
out and play? 


SONNY—It’s my house as much as it’s 
yours, and I’ve got as much right to be 
here as you do. So there! 


cora— (Always distressed by their fight- 
ing) Reenie. He only wanted to touch 
the dress. He likes pretty things, too. 


FLIRT— Gee whiz, he hasn’t done any- 
thing, Reenie. 


cora—Of course he hasn’t. You kids 
are just antagonistic to each other. You 
scrap all the time. 


SONNY—I hate you. 


REENIE—I hate you, too. 


coRA— Now stop that. Is that any way 
for a brother and sister to talk? I’m not 
going to have any more of it. Flirt, are 
you taking the Ralston girl a birthday 
present? 


FLIRT—-Mama got me a compact to 
give her. It’s the only thing we could 
think of. She already has everything 
under the sun. 


corA— Yes, I suppose so. Her parents 
are so wealthy now. Well, I'll have to 
shop for something for Reenie to take 
her. 


FLIRT You know, my folks knew the 
Ralstons before he made all his money. 
Mama says Mrs. Ralston used to clerk 
in a millinery store downtown. 


cora— Yes, I knew her then. 


FLIRT--And my daddy says that Mr. 
Ralston was so crazy to make money in 
oil that he shot himself in the foot. 
Isn’t that awful? 


SONNY Why did he do that? 


(REENIE goes into the parlor to try on her 
dress. SONNY sits at the table. FLIRT 
fascinates him) 


FLIRT—So he could collect enough in- 
surance money to make his first invest- 
ment in oil. Did you hear that story, 
too, Mrs. Flood? 


coRA—QOh, yes... you hear all kinds of 
stories about the Ralstons now. 


FLIRT—-And you know, some of the 
women out at the country club didn’t 
want to give Mr. Ralston a membership 
because they disapproved of her. 


cora—lIs that so? 


FLIRT—But when you've got as much 
money as the Ralstons do, I guess you 
can be a member of anything. I just 
hate Mary Jane Ralston. Some of the 
boys at school think she’s pretty but I 
think she’s a cow. I’m not being jealous, 
either. I guess if I had as much money 
to spend on clothes as she does, I'd 
have been voted the prettiest girl in 
school, too. Anyway, I’m absolutely 
positive she peroxides her hair. 


corRA—Really? 
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REENIE: Is Dad going to be awfully mad, 
CORA: | told you, he's not going to know anything about it for a while, Rennie. 


(Teresa Wright 


REENIE—(Poking her head out between 
the sliding doors) Are you sure? 


FLIRT— Yes. Because she and I play on 
the same volley ball team in gym class, 
and her locker is right next to mine, 
and... 


coRA— (Reminding her of SONNY’S pres- 
ence) Flirt! 


FLIRT—Isn’t it terrible for me to say 
all these things, when I’m going to her 
birthday party? But I don’t care. She 
just invited me because she had to. Be- 
cause my daddy’s her daddy’s lawyer. 


SONNY— (AS REENIE comes out of parlor 


wearing her new dress, he makes a gro- 
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Evans Evan 


Mom? 


Judith Robinson) 


tesque face and props his feet on the 
table) Ugh... 


coRA—Oh, Reenie! it’s lovely. Sonny, 
take your feet down. Let me see! Oh, 
Reenie. He did a fine job. Flirt! Tell me 
more about the young man who’s tak- 


ing Reenie to the party. 
He’s a Jew, Mrs. Flood. 
Oh, he is? 


FLIRT 
CORA 


REENIE— Do you think it’s all right for 
me to go out with a Jew, Mom? 

cora— Why, of course, dear, if he’s a 
nice boy. 

FLIRT 
baum, and he comes from Hollywood, 


His name is Sammy Golden- 


California, and his mother’s a moving- 
picture actress. 
CcORA— Really? 


REENIE—Flirt just found that out, 
Mom. I didn’t know it before. 


SONNY 
actress! 


(All ears) A moving-picture 


FLIRT— Yes, but she just plays itsy- 
bitsy parts in pictures. I saw her once. 
She played a real stuck-up society 
woman, and she was Gloria Swanson’s 
rival. You see, they were in love with 
the same man, Thomas Meighan, and 
she told all these lies about Gloria 
Swanson to make people think Gloria 
Swanson wasn’t nice, so she could marry 
Thomas Meighan herself. But Thomas 
Meighan found out all about it, finally, 
and... 


REENIE 
like? 


Mom, what’s a Jewish person 


CORA— Well, I never knew many Jewish 
people, Reenie, but .. . 


FLIRT—I’ve heard that some of them 
can be awful fast with girls. 


corA-——I’m sure they’re just like any 
other people. 


FLIRT— (Dancing coquettishly about 
room) They don’t believe in Christian- 
ity. 


corA-— Most of them don’t. 


REENIE— But do they act different? 


cora—(WNot really knowing) Well. . . 


FLIRT— My daddy says they always try 
to get the best of you in business. 


cora—There are lots of very nice Jew- 
ish people, Reenie. 


FLIRT—Oh, sure! Gee whiz, of course. 


REENIE—I don’t know what to expect. 


FLIRT— Kid, he’s a boy. That’s all you 
have to know. 


corA—There are Jewish families over 
in Oklahoma City, but I guess there 
aren’t any here in town. 


FLIRT—Oh, yes there are, Mrs. Flood. 
The Lewises are Jewish, only they 
changed their name from Levin so no 
one would know. 


CORA 
place. 


I guess I did hear that some 


REENIE— Mom, I feel sort of scared to 
go out with someone so different. 
FLIRT—(She never seems aware of her 
casual offensiveness) Oh, you’re crazy, 
Reenie. Gee whiz, I’d never go steady 
with a Jewish boy, but I’d sure take a 
date with one—if I didn’t have any 
other way of going. 





cora—Now, Reenie, I’m sure that any 
friend of the Givens boy is nice, whether 
he’s Jewish or not. And besides, his 
mother’s a movie actress. Think of that. 


FLIRT— Yes, but not a famous one. 


coRA—(To REENIE) Now, you have a 
nice date to the party, and a lovely new 
dress to wear. You can be sure you'll 
have a good time. 


FLIRT—Gosh, yes! After all, a party’s a 
party. And it’s out at the country club, 
and they’re having a swell dance orches- 
tra from Oklahoma City, and they’re 
giving favors. I can’t wait. Fix your 
hair real cute and you'll look all right. 
(Looks at her wrist watch) Oh, heck! 
I’ve got to go home. 


cora—Do you want to stay here for 
supper, Flirt? 


FLIRT—No. It’s my night to fix supper 
for the folks. My mother makes me fix 
supper once a week, cook's night out. 
She says it’s good for me to learn some- 
thing about homemaking. Isn’t that 
crazy? The only thing I know how to 
cook is salmon loaf. I learned how to 
make it in domestic science class. I’ve 
made salmon loaf every Monday night 
now for the whole year. Kid, can you 
help me study for that stupid old civics 
test we’re having next week? 


REENIE—I guess so. 


FLIRT—Civics! Why can’t they teach 


us something in that old school that'd 
do us some good? 


Good-bye, Flirt. 


FLIRT—Good-bye, Mrs. Flood, good- 
bye, Reenie. Oh, Sonny, you come over 
to my houge and play sometime. I know 
how to be nice to little boys. 


CORA 


cora—Good-bye! (FLIRT exits) Sonny, 
you've got to go to the store now if 
we're going to have anything for supper 
tonight. 


SONNY— Mom! Can I get a candy bar? 


cora—Wouldn’t you rather have the 


nickel to put in your piggy bank? 


SONNY——No— I want a candy bar. 


corA—All right. If you promise not to 
eat it before supper. 


REENIE—I want one, too. I want a nut 


Hershey. 
corA—Bring one for Reenie, too. 
SONNY—She can get her own candy bar. 
REENIE—He’s mean, Mom. 


SONNY—I don’t care. She makes me 
mad, and I don’t like her. 


corA—Sonny, she’s your sister. 


SONNY—I don’t care. I don’t like her. 
(He exits) 


cora—Oh, God, some day you kids are 
going to be sorry. When you can’t even 
get along with people in your own fam- 
ily, how can you expect to get along 
with people out in the world? (Goes to 
the window and looks out, protectively) 
Poor Sonny, every time he leaves the 
house, those neighborhood bullies pick 
on him. I guess they’ve all gone home 
now. 


(REENIE takes off her new dress and 
throws it on a chair) 


REENIE—I don’t know if I like Flirt or 
not. 


cora—(Comes away from the window) 
Why, what’s the matter? 


REENIE—The only reason she likes me 
is because I help her with her studies. 


(REENIE goes into the parlor, gets her day- 
time clothes, and comes back into the 
living room to put them on) 
coRA—Why do you say that? 

REENIE—I just do. 


cora—You don’t think anyone likes 
you, do you? 


REENIE—Mom, maybe we shouldn't 
have bought the dress. 


cora— What? 


REENIE—I mean it, Mom. Dad’d be 
awful mad if he knew. 

CORA 
know. 


I told you, he’s not going to 


REENIE—Won’t he be here the night of 
the party? 


cora—No. And even if he were, he 
wouldn’t notice the dress was new un- 
less you told him about it. 


REENIE—Just the same, Mom, I don’t 
feel right about it. 


corRaA—Why don’t you feel right? 


REENIE—Because . . . the dress cost so 
much, and what good is it going to do 
me? I never have a good time at those 
dances, anyway. No one ever dances 
with me. 


cora—This time it’s going to be dif- 
ferent. You’ve got a new dress, and 
you’ve got a nice young man coming 
here all the way from California to be 
your escort. Think of it. Why, most 
young girls would be too excited to 
breathe. 
REENIE— It’s just a dlind date. 

coRA—What are you talking about? 


REENIE—They give blind dates to all 
the girls in town that nobody else wants 


to take. 
cora— Daughter, I’m sure that’s not so. 


REENIE 
know. 


Oh, Mom, you just don’t 


cora—lI do too. 


REENIE— Besides, he’s Jewish. I never 
knew a Jewish boy before. I’m_scared. 


cora—Daughter, you’re just looking 
for excuses. You just don’t want to go, 
do you? Reenie, don’t you want to 
have friends? 


REENIE— Yes, but... 


coRA— You're not going to make friends 
just staying home playing the piano, 
or going to the library studying your 
lessons. I’m glad you’re studious and 
talented, but those things aren’t enough 
just in themselves. 


REENIE—I don’t want to talk about it 
any more. 


corRA—You'’re going to have to talk 
about these things someday. Where are 
you going? 


REENIE—To practice the piano. 


(She goes into the parlor and starts play- 
ing scales) 


cora—(Angrily impatient) That’s 
where you spend half your life, practic- 
ing at the piano. (REENIEbangs on piano 
exasperatedly and exits to dining room) 
But will you get up and play for people 
so they’ll know how talented you are? 
No. You hide your light under a bushel. 
You stay home and play behind closed 
doors, where no one can hear you except 
your own family. All you do is pity 
yourself at the piano. That’s all. You go 
in there and pity yourself, playing all 
those sad pieces. 


(REENIE comes out of the dining room, 
and calms herself by watering her plants) 


REENIE—Mom, I just couldn’t get up 
before an audience and play. I just 
couldn’t. 


cora—Why couldn’t you? What good 
is it for your father to have bought the 
piano? What use is it? (REENIE begins 
to sob) Now, don’t cry, Reenie. I’m 
sorry. (REENIE goes into parlor and re- 
sumes her monotonous scales. CORA goes 
to telephone) Long distance? Give me 
three-six-oh-seven-J in Oklahoma City, 
please. (There is a wait of several mo- 
ments) Hello, Lottie . . . Lottie, can you 
and Morris come over to dinner Friday 
night? I haven’t seen you for so long, I 
want to talk with you, Lottie. I’ve just 
got to see some of my own flesh and 
blood. (We hear RUBIN’s car slam to a 
stop outside; the car door slams and then 
he comes stomping up to the front porch) 
Reenie’s going to a big party out at the 
country club, and I thought I'd have a 
nice dinner first. . . . Rubin won’t be 
here and I'll want company. Please 
come. Oh, I’m so glad. I'll be looking 
forward to seeing you. 


RUBIN— (Bursting into the house) What 
the hell’s been goin’ on behind my 
back? (Sees the innocent dress lying on a 
chair) There it is! 


CoRA—(Her phone cali over) Rubin! 
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RUBIN—(Displaying the dress as evi- 
dence) So this is what ya wanted the 
extra money for. Fine feathers! Fine 
feathers! And ya buy ’em when my 
back is turned. 


coRA—Rubin, we were going to tell 
 ——_s 

RUBIN—A man has t’go downtown and 
talk with some of his pals before he 
knows what’s goin’ on in his own family. 
Who told you? 


RUBIN—That’s all right who told me. I 
got my own ways a findin’ out what 
goes on when my back is turned. 


CORA 


corRA—You didn’t leave town at all. 
You’ve been down to that dirty old 
pool hall. 


RUBIN—I got a right to go to the pool 
hall whenever I damn please. 

cora—I thought you were in such a 
hurry to get out of town. Oh, yes, you 
had to get to Muskogee tonight. 
RUBIN—I can still make it to Muskogee. 
(Finds the price tag on the dress) Nine- 
teen seventy-five! Lord have mercy! 
Nineteen seventy-five. 


cora—Did Loren Delman come into 
the pool hall while you were there? Did 
he? Did he tell you? If he did I’ll never 
buy anything in that store again. 


RUBIN—That’d suit me just fine. 


cora—Oh, why couldn’t he have kept 
his mouth shut? I was going to pay for 
the dress a little at a time, and... 


RUBIN—'‘“The finest dress I had in the 
store,”’ he says, walkin’ into the Arcade 
with a big cigar stuck in his mouth, 
wearin’ a suit of fine tailored clothes. ‘I 
just sold your wife the finest dress I 
had in the store.” 


cora—Oh, that makes me furious. 


RUBIN—Jesus Christ, woman, whatta 
you take me for, one a those millionaire 
oil men? Is that what you think you’re 
married to? 


REENIE—(Pokes her head in through 
parlor door, speaking with tears and 
anxiety) I told you he’d be mad, Mom. 
Let’s take the dress back, Mom. I 
don’t want to go to the party anyhow. 


cora—(Angrily impatient) Get back in 


RUBIN: | ain't got money to throw away on no party togs. 


that parlor, Reenie, and don’t come in 
here until I tell you to. 


(coRA slams the parlor doors shut) 


RUBIN—See there! That girl don’t even 
want the dress. It’s you, puttin’ all 
these high-fallutin’ ideas in her head 
about parties, and dresses and non- 
sense. 


cora—Rubin, of course Reenie doesn’t 
want to go to the party. She never 
wants to go any place. All she wants to 
do is lock herself in the parlor and 
practice at the piano, or go to the library 
and hide her nose in a book. After all, 
she’s going to want to get married one 
of these days, isn’t she? And where’s 
she going to look for a husband? In the 
public library? 


(RUBIN goes to his corner, sits in his big 
leather chair, and draws a pint of whiskey 
out of his desk drawer) 


RUBIN—I bought her a fine dress... . 


just a little while back. 
cora—Oh, you did? 


RUBIN— Yes, I did. 


| just ain't got it. 


CORA: Oh, no. You don't have money when we need something here at home, do you? 
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cora—That’s news to me. When? 


RUBIN—Just a few months ago. Sure 
I did. 


cora—I certainly never saw it. What'd 
it look like? 


RUBIN—It was white. 


cora—Rubin Flood, that was the dress 
you bought her three years ago when 
she graduated from the eighth grade. 
And she hasn’t had a new dress since 
then, except for a few school clothes. 


RUBIN—-Why couldn’t she wear the 
white dress to the party? 


cora— Because she’s grown three inches 
since you got her that dress, and be- 
sides I cut it up two years ago and dyed 
it black and made her a skirt out of it 
to wear with a middy. 


RUBIN—Just the same, I ain’t got mon- 
ey to throw away on no party togs. I 
just ain’t got it. 


cora—Oh, no. You don’t have money 
when we need something here at home, 
do you? 


RUBIN—I’m tellin’ ya, right now I don’t. 


corA—But you always have money for 
a bottle of bootleg whiskey when you 
want it, don’t you? And I daresay 
you’ ve got money for a few other things 
too, that I needn’t mention just at 
present. 
RUBIN—What’re ya talkin’ about? 


CORA 
about. 


RUBIN—The hell I do. 


You know what I’m talking 


CORA 


I know what goes on when you 
go out on the road. You may tell me 
you spruce up for your customers, but 
I happen to know better. Do you think 
I’m a fool? 


RUBIN—I don’t know what you're talk- 
in’ about. 


cora—lI happen to have frierds, de- 


cent, self-respecting people, who tell 
me a few things that happen when you 
visit Ponca City. 


RUBIN— You mean the Werpel sisters! 


corRA—It’s all right, who I mean. I have 
friends over there. That’s all I need to 
say. 


RUBIN—Those nosy old maids, the 
Werpel sisters! God damn! Have they 
been runnin’ to you with stories? 


coRA—Maybe you don’t have money 
to buy your daughter a new dress, but 
it seems you have money to take Mavis 
Pruitt to dinner whenever you’re over 
there, and to a movie afterwards, and 
give her presents. 


RUBIN—I’ve known Mavis. . . Pruitt 
ever since | was a boy! What harm is 
there if I take her to a movie? 


cora—You’re always too tired to take 
me to a movie when you come home. 


RUBIN— Life’s different out on the road. 
I bet it is. 

RUBIN— Besides, I din ask her. She 
come into the Gibson House one night 


when I was havin’ my dinner. What 
could I do but let her join me? 


CORA 


cora—She went to the Gibson House 
because she knew you were there. I 
know what kind of woman she is. 


RUBIN—She’s not as bad as she’s paint- 
ed. That poor woman’s had a hard 
time of it, too. 

corRA—Oh, she has! 


RUBIN— Yes, she has. I feel sorry for her. 


cora—COh, you do! 


RUBIN— Yes, I do. Is there any law 
that says I can’t feel sorry for Mavis 
Pruitt? 

corRa—She’s had her eye on you ever 
since I can remember. 

Oh, shoot! 


cora— What happened to the man she 
left town with after we were married? 


RUBIN 


RUBIN—He run off and left her. 


cora—For good reason, too, I bet. I 
also heard that she was seen sporting a 
pair of black-bottom hose shortly after 
you left town, and that you were seen 
buying such a pair of hose at the Globe 
Dry Goods Store. 


RUBIN—By God, you got yourself a 
real detective service goin’, haven’t 
you? 

cora—I don’t ask people to tell me 
these things. I wish to God they didn’t. 


RUBIN—AIll right. I bought her a pair of 
hose. I admit it. It was her birthday. 
The hose cost me sixty-eight cents. 
They made that poor woman happy. 
After all, I’ve known her ever since I 
was a boy. Besides, I was a li’l more 
flush then. 


cora—How do you think it makes me 
feel whet people tell me things like 
that? 


RUBIN— Ya oughtn’ta listen. 
cora—How can I help it? 


RUBIN—(He has to stop to remember to 
call Mavis Pruitt by her full name, to 
keep coRA from suspecting too much 
familiarity between them) There’s nothin’ 
"tween me and Mavis... Pruitt .. . 
Mavis Pruitt, nothin’ for you to worry 
about. 


corA—There’s probably a woman like 
her in every town you visit. That’s why 
you want to get out of town, to go frisk- 
ing over the country like a young 
stallion. 


RUBIN—You just hush your mouth. 
The daughter’ll hear you. 


coRA— (Indulging in a little self-pity) A 
lot you care about your daughter. A 
lot you care about any of us. 


RUBIN—You don’t think I care for ya 
unless I set ya on my knee and nuzzle 
ya. 


coraA—What you need for a wife is a 
squaw. Why didn’t you marry one of 
those Indian women out on the reser- 
vation? Yes. She’d make you rich now, 
too, wouldn’t she? And you wouldn’t 
have to pay any attention to her at all. 


(SONNY is seen coming onto porch) 


RUBIN—All right. Maybe that’s what 
I shoulda done. 


CORA 
to me! 


Oh. So you want to throw it up 


RUBIN— Throw what? 


(SONNY quietly enters the room, carrying 
a sack of groceries. CORA and RUBIN are 
too far into battle to notice him) 


cora—You know what, Rubin Flood. 


RUBIN—I| don’t know nothin’. 


coRA— You never wanted to marry me. 


RUBIN— I never said that. 


CORA—It’s true, isn’t it? 


RUBIN—I’m tellin’ ya, it ain’t. 


coRA—It is. I’ve felt it all these years. 


(SONNY crosses and goes through the par- 
lor into the dining room, still unobserved 
by RUBIN and CORA) 


RUBIN-—All right. If you’re so deter- 
mined to think it, then go ahead. I 
admit, in some ways I din wanna marry 
nobody. Can’t ya understand how a 
man feels, givin’ up his freedom? 


cora—And how does a woman feel, 
knowing her husband married her onl y 
because .. . because he... . (CORA now 
spots REENIE spying between the parlor 
doors. She screams at her) Reenie, get 
away from there! 


RUBIN—None of this is what we was 
arguin’ about in the first place. We was 
arguin’ about the dress. Ya gotta take 
it back. 

cora—I won't. 


RUBIN— Ya will 


coRA—Reenie’s going to wear her new 
dress to the party, or you'll have to 
bury me. 


RUBIN— You'll take that dress back to 
Loren Delman, or I’m leavin’ this house 
for good and never comin’ back. 
cora—Go on. You’re only home half 
the time as it is. We can get along with- 
out you the rest of the time. 

RUBIN— Then that’s what you’re gonna 
do. There'll be icecream parlors in hell 
before I come back to this place and 
listen to your jaw. 


(He bolts into the hallway) 
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coraA—Get out! Get out and go to 
Ponca City. Mavis Pruitt is waiting. 
She’s probably getting lonesome with- 
out you. 


(SONNY quietly enters from the dining 
room, and watches) 


RUBIN—By God, Cora, it’s all I can do 
to keep from hittin’ you when you talk 
like that. 


corRA—(Following him into hallway, 
taunting him. Here théy are both unseen 
by audience) Go on and hit me! You 
wouldn’t dare! (But he does dare. We 
hear the sound of his blow, which sends 
CORA reeling back into parlor) Rubin! 


(REENIE watches from the parlor. SONNY 
is still in the living room) 


RUBIN—I’ll go to Ponca City, and drink 
booze and take Mavis to the movies, 
and raise every kind of hell I can think 
of. T’hell with you! 


(He bolts outside) 


cora—(Running to the door) Don’t you 
ever set foot in this house again, Rubin 
Flood. I’ll never forget what you’ve 
said. Never! Don’t you ever come back 
inside this house again! 


(We hear RUBIN’S car drive off now. CORA 
returns to the living room, still too dazed 
to be sure what has happened) 


SONNY—Gee, Mom. That was the worst 
fight you ever had, wasn’t it? 


cora— How long have you been stand- 
ing there, Sonny? 


SONNY—Since he hit you. 


REENIE—(Coming forth) Did te mean it 
about not coming back? Oh, Mom, why 
did you have to say all those things? I 
love Daddy. Why do you say those 
things to him? 


cora—Oh, God, I hate for you kids to 
see us fight this way. 


What did he mean, he didn’t 
want to marry you? 


SONNY 


coRA— You're not old enough to under- 


stand these things, Sonny. 
SONNY— Did he hurt you, Mom. Did he? 


corRa—lI'm still too 
whether he did or not. 


mad to know 


REENIE—I don’t think he’ll ever come 
back. What’ll we do, Mom? 


cora—Now, don’t worry, Reenie. 


REENIE—-Will we have to go to the 
poorhouse? 

cora—No, of course not. Now, quit 
worrying. 


REENIE 
back? 


But if Daddy doesn’t come 


cora—I still have the money my mother 
left me, haven’t I? And if worst comes 
to worst we can always go to Oklahoma 
City and move in with your Aunt Lottie 
and Uncle Morris. 
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SONNY— (Jumping up and down in glee) 
Goody, goody, goody. I wanta move to 
Oklahoma City. 


REENIE—Listen to him, Mom. He’s 
glad Daddy’s gone. He’s glad. 


SONNY—I don’t care. I wanta move to 
Oklahoma City. 


REENIE—I don’t. This is home. This is. 
And I don’t want to move. 


cora— Now, children! 


REENIE—I hate you. 


SONNY—I hate you, too. So there! Ok- 
lahoma City! Oklahoma City! I wanta 
move to Oklahoma City! 


corRA—Stop it! There’s been enough 
fighting in this house for one night. 
Reenie, take your dress upstairs and 
hang it in the closet. 


REENIE—I hate the old dress now. It’s 
the cause of all the trouble. I hate it. 


cora—You do what I tell you. You 
take that dress upstairs and hang it in 
the closet. You’re going to go to that 
party if I have to take you there my- 
self. (REENIE starts upstairs) The next 
time you’re invited to a party, I'll let 
you go in a hand-me-down. 


SONNY—(With the joy of discovering a 
new continent) Oklahoma City. 


cora—(Wearily) I'll go out and fix 
supper, although I don’t imagine any 
of us will feel like eating. 


sONNY—I do. I’m hungry. 


cora—(A little amused) Are you? Good. 
Come to me, Sonny! (With a sudden 
need for affection) Do you love me, boy? 
Do you love your old mom? 


SONNY—More than all the world with 
a fence around it. 


cora-—(Clasping him to her) Oh, God, 
what would I do without you kids? I 
hope you'll always love me, Sonny. I 
hope you always will. (REENIE comes 
downstairs) Where are you going, 
daughter? 


(REENIE looks disdainfully at them, and 
marches into the parlor, where, in a 
moment, we hear her playing a lovely 
Chopin nocturne 


SONNY—Mom, I’m going to sell my 
autographed photograph of Fatty Ar- 
buckle. Millicent Dalrymple said she’d 
give me fifteen cents for it. And Fatty 
Arbuckle isn’t one of my favorites any 
more. If I sold the photograph, I’d have 
enough to go to the movie tonight and 
buy a sack of popcorn, besides. 


cora—(Lying on the floor beside him) If 
the world was falling to pieces all about 
you, you'd still want to go to the 


movies, wouldn’t you? 
SONNY—I don’t see why not. 


coRA— Your mother’s unhappy, Sonny. 
Doesn’t that mean anything to you? 


SONNY—Well . . . I’m sorry. 


CcORA—I want you kids near me tonight. 
Can’t you understand? Oh, God, 
wouldn’t it be nice if life were as sweet 
as music! (For a moment, mother and son 
lie together in each other’s arms. Then 
CORA stands, as though fearing her own 
indulgence, and takes SONNY by the hand) 
Come! Help me set the table, Sonny. 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE: At rise of curtain, we hear a 
banging rendition of “‘Smiles’’ coming 
from the parlor, where LOTTIE is at the 
piano, SONNY by her side, both singing in 
hearty voices. REENIE stands listlessly 
watching, drying a dish. MORRIS sits in 
RUBIN’S chair, working one of those baf- 
fling little hand puzzles, which has got the 
best of him. LOTTIE proves to be a big, 
fleshy woman, a few years older than 
corRA. She wears a gaudy dress and lots 
of costume jewelry. MORRIS is a big de- 
feated-looking man of wrecked virility. 


LOTTIE and SONNY—(Singing) ““There 
are smiles that make us happy .. .” 


cOoRA—(Coming into living room from 
kitchen) I won’t need you to help me 
with the dishes, Reenie. I want you to 
go upstairs now and get ready for your 
party. (Calls into parlor) Sonny! Sonny! 


MORRIS—Sure was a good dinner, Cora. 


cora— What, Morris? 


MORRIS— (Trying to make himself heard 


above the piano) | said, it sure was a 
good dinner. 


corA—Thank you, Morris. Now go and 
get dressed, Reenie. (REENIE reluctantly 
goes upstairs) Sonny! Sonny! Lottie, 
will you please stop that racket. A 
body can’t hear himself think. 


(LOTTIE and SONNY finish the chorus 


cora—Sonny, I said you’ ve got to help 
me in the kitchen. 


SONNY— Why can’t Reenie? 


cORA—She cleared the table for me, 
and now she has to bathe and get 
ready for her party. 


. ° 
I have to do everything around 


SONNY 
here. 


LOTTIE— (In the voice one uses to indulge 
a child) | think it’s a shame. (SONNY 
and CORA exit into the dining room. 
LOTTIE comes into the living roon. To 
MORRIS) Cora always was jealous be- 
cause I could play the piano and she 
couldn’t. (Looks to see if CORA is out 
of hearing distance) Do I have some- 
thing to tell you! Do you know why 
she asked us over here? 


(She hurries over to MORRIS) 


MORRIS— For dinner. 





LOTTIE—No! She and Rubin have had 
another fight. She told me all about it 
while I was in the kitchen helping her 
get dinner on the table. 


MORRIS—What about, this time? 


LoTTIE—About a new dress she bought 
for Reenie. But what difference does 
that make? They could fight about 
anything. Only this time he hit her. 


MORRIS—He did? 


LOTTIE—Don’'t tell her I told you. 
Poor Cora. I guess maybe she has a 
hard time with Rubin. 


MORRIS—Has Rubin walked out again? 


LOTTIE— You guessed it. Do you know 
what she wants to do now, honey? She 
wants to bring the kids over to Okla- 
homa City to live with us? She says I 
suggested they do that some time ago. 
I guess maybe I did, but my God, I 
never thought they’d do it. We’d be 
perfectly miserable with her and the 
two kids living with us, wouldn’t we, 
Morris? With only one extra bedroom, 
one of ’em would have to sleep on the 
davenport in the living room, and then 
what would happen when your patients 
started coming in the morning? 


mMoRRIS—Yah. It wouldn’t work out 
very well. 


LoTTIE—No. Oh, my! The way she 
pampers those kids, Morris. If she had 
her way, she’d spoil ’em rotten. 


What did you tell her, honey? 


LOTTIE— Well, I haven't told her any- 
thing yet. I was so flabbergasted when 
she asked me, I just hemmed ... 
(SONNY enters the parlor to put away a 
big vase that CORA has just washed. 


MORRIS 


LOTTIE sees him) Hi! Honey. 


SONNY-——They got me working again. 
LotTrigE— I think it’s terrible. (SONNY 
exits into the dining room) 


LOTTIE . and hawed until I could 
think of something to say. Oh, Morris, 
put away that puzzle and listen to me. 
She’s going to come to you sometime 
this evening and ask you about it, and 
all you need to say is, “I’m leaving all 
that in Lottie’s hands, Cora.’’ Can you 
remember that? Just say it real nice, 
like it was none of your business. 


MORRIS—I’l] remember. 


LOTTIE—You say you will, but will 
you? 
MORRIS— Yes, honey. 


LOTTIE—I don’t know. You're so afraid 
of hurting people’s feelings. 


MORRIS—That’s not so. 


LOTTIE—Oh, it is too. Don’t I know! 
You had to go to see some psychologist 
over in Oklahoma City because you 
were so afraid of hurting your patients 
when you drilled their teeth. Now, con- 


fess it. It was actually making you 
sick, that you had to drill your pati- 
ents’ teeth and hurt them. 


moRRiIsS—Honey, I wasn’t really sick 
about it. 


LOTTIE— You were too. Now remember 
what I say. Don’t get soft-hearted at the 
last minute and tell Cora to bring the 
kids and come on over. My God, 
Morris, we'd be in the loony bin in less 
than two days with them in the house. 
Cora may be my own flesh and blood 
but I couldn’t live with her to save 
my life. And I love those kids of hers. 
I do, Morris. But I couldn’t live with 
them. They’d drive me crazy. You, 
too. You know they would. 


cora—(Enters the parlor to put napkins 
in the sideboard) Almost finished. 


LoTTIE— You shoulda let me help you. 
(But cora has returned to the kitchen) 
Cora said something to me about her 
getting a job at one of the big depart- 
ment stores over in Oklahoma City. 
Can you see her don’ a thing like that? 
I can’t. “Cora,” I said, ““you wouldn’t 
last two days at that kind of work, on 
your feet all day, taking people’s sass.” 
Well, I don’t know if I convinced her 
or not, but I gave her something to 
think about. (Sneaks back to parlor 
door to see if CORA is within earshot, then 
comes back to MORRIS, speaking in a 
very confidential voice) Morris? Do you 
think Rubin still plays around with 
Mavis Pruitt over in Ponca City? 


MORRIS—(Clamming up) I don’t know, 
honey. 


LOTTIE— You do too. 


MORRIS—I’m telling you, I don’t. 


LOTTIE— You men, you tell each other 
everything, but you all want to protect 
each other. And wild horses and scream- 
ing ravens couldn’t get you to talk. 


MORRIS—Well, whatever Rubin does 
... like that . . . is his business. 


LOTTIE—My! Don’t we sound right- 
eous all of a sudden! Well, I bet any- 
thing he still sees her. 


MORRIS— Well, don’t you let on to Cora. 


LOTTIE—I won’t. Did I ever tell you 
about the first time she met Rubin? 


MORRIS— Yes, honey. 


LotTT1E—I did not! Cora and I were 
coming out of the five-and-ten. She’d 
wanted to buy a little lace to put on a 
dress. And here comes Rubin, like a 
picture of Sin, riding down the street 
on a shiny black horse. My God, he 
was handsome. Neither of us knew who 
he was. But he looked at Cora and 
smiled, and Cora began to get all nerv- 
ous and fluttery. And do you know 
what? He came by the house that very 
night and wanted to see her. Mama 
and Papa didn’t know what to do. 


They stood around like they were 
afraid of Rubin. But Cora went out 
riding with him. He’d brought a buggy 
with him. And six weeks later they 
were married. Mama and Papa were 
worried sick. Rubin’s people were all 
right, but they were ranchers. Kind of 
wild. And Cora only seventeen, not out 
of high school. I think that’s the reason 
Papa had his stroke, don’t you, Morris? 


MORRIS— Maybe .. . 


LoTTIE—I do. They just felt like Cora 
might as well be dead as married to a 
man like Rubin. But Cora was always 
a determined creature. Mama and Papa 
were no match for her when she wanted 
her own way. 


moRRiIsS— Well, I like Rubin. 


LOTTIE—I do, too, honey. I’m not say- 
ing anything against him. And he’s 
made a lot better husband than I ever 
thought he would. But I’m glad I’m 
not married to him. I’d be worried to 
death all the time. I’m glad I’m mar- 
ried to a nice man I can trust. 


(MORRIS does not know how to respond 
to this endearment. He crosses the room 
troubledly) 


MORRIS—What’ll Cora do if Rubin 
doesn’t come back? 


LOTTIE— Well, that’s not our problem, 
honey. 


MORRIS— Yes, but just the same, I. . . 


LOTTIE—Listen, she’s got a nice big 
house here, hasn’t she? She can take in 
roomers if she has to. And Mama left 
her two thousand dollars when she 
died, didn’t she? Yes, Cora was the 
baby, so Mama left the money to her. 
I’m not going to worry. 


REENIE— (Upstairs) Aunt Lottie! 


MORRIS—All right. | was just wonder- 
ing. 


LOTTIE—Now, remember. All you’ve 
got to say is, ‘I’m leaving all that to 
Lottie, Cora.” 


MORRIS— Yes, honey. 


(REENIE comes downstairs looking wan 
and frightened) 


LotTiE—Shhhh! (Now she turns to 
REENIE with a prepared smile) Well, 
honey, aren’t you getting ready for 
your party? Morris and I are dying to 
see your new dress. 


REENIE—I don’t feel well. I wish I 
didn’t have to go. 


LOTTIE— (Alarmed) You don’t feel weli? 
Did you tell your mother? 


REENIE—Yes. But’ she won’t believe 
me. I wish you’d tell her, Aunt Lottie. 


LOTTIE— (Rushes excitedly into dining 
room, where we hear her speaking to 
coRA) Cora! Reenie says she isn’t feel- 
ing well. Cora, I think maybe she 
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shouldn’t go to the party. She says she 
doesn’t want to go. Cora, what do 
you think is wrong? 


coRA—(Enters living room from dining 
room—followed by LOTTIE) There’s 
nothing wrong with the child, Lottie. 


LOTTIE—But she says she isn’t feeling 
well, Cora. (Turns to REENIE) Come 
here, honey, let me see if you’ve got a 
temperature. No. Not a sign of tem- 
perature. Stick out your tongue. Are 
you sick at your stomach? 


Kind of. 


LOTTIE—My God, Cora. Her little 
hands are like ice. 


REENIE 


cCORA—(Quite calm and wise) There’s 
nothing wrong with the child, Lottie. 
She gets to feeling like this every time 
she goes to a party. 


LOTTIE—She’s not going to have a very 
good time if she doesn’t feel well. 


CORA—It’s something she’s got to get 
over, Lottie. Plans are already made 
now. I got her the dress and she’s got 
a date with a boy who’s come here all 
the way from California. Now, I’m not 
going to let her play sick and not go. 
The Ralston girl would never invite 
Reenie to another party as long as she 
lived if she backed out now. 


(Her strategy defeated, REENIE goes back 
up the stairs) 


LOTTIE— It’s awful funny when a young 
girl doesn’t want to go to a party, don’t 
you think so, Morris? (She watches 
REENIE’S departure, puzzedly) I just 
thought of something. I’ve got a bottle 
of perfume I’m going to give her. It’s 
Coty’s L’Origan. Finest perfume made. 
One of the big drugstores in Oklahoma 
City was having an anniversary sale. 
With each box of Coty’s face powder, 
they gave you a little bottle of perfume, 
stuck right on top of the box. Morris, 
run out to the car and get me that 
package. It’s on the back seat. I'll take 
it upstairs to Reenie. It’ll make her 
feel good, don’t you think? 


cora—That’s very thoughtful of you, 
Lottie. 


MORRIS—(On his way to door) You'll 
have her smelling like a fancy woman. 


LOTTIE— (With a sudden bite) How do 
you know what a fancy woman smells 
like? 


MORRIS—I can make a joke, can’t I? 


(MORRIS exits. CORA and LOTTIE sit on 
either side of the table) 


LOTTIE 
Cora. 


It was a wonderful dinner, 


coRA-—I’m glad you thought so. It all 
tasterl like ashes to me. 


LOTTIE—Oh, now, Cora, quit taking on. 


coRA—Seventeen years we’ve been 
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married, Lottie, and we still can’t get 
along. 


LOTTIE—What are you talking about? 
Why, I’ve known times when you got 
along just fine . . . for months at a time. 


coraA—When Rubin was gone. 
LOoTTIE—Cora, that’s not so. 


corA—Lottie, it’s not good for kids to 
see their parents fighting. 


LoTTIE—Cora, you’ve got the two nic- 
est kids in the whole world. Why, 
they’re wonderful children, Cora. 


coRA—I worry about them, Lottie... 
You saw Reenie just now. Here she is, 
sick because she’s going to a party, 
when most girls her age would be 
tickled to death. And the other boys 
tease Sonny so. 


LOTTIE—Oh, Reenie’ll get over that. 
So will Sonny. 


corA—Kids don’t just ‘“‘get over’’ these 
things, in some magic way. These 
troubles stay with kids sometimes, and 
affect their lives when they grow up. 


MORRIS—(Returns with a small pack- 
age) This what you want? 


LOTTIE— Yes. Reenie—I’ve got some- 
thing for you, Reenie. I’ve got some- 
thing here to make you smell good. 
Real French perfume. Morris says it’ll 
make you smell like a fancy woman. 


(She goes running upstairs, exuding her 
own brand of warmth and affection) 


CORA 
Morris. 


Lottie’s awful good-hearted, 


MORRIS—She thinks an awful lot of 
your kids, Cora. 


corA—I know she does. Morris, I’ve 
been thinking, wouldn’t it be nice if 
Sonny and Reenie could go to those 
big schools you have in Oklahoma 
City? I mean... 


LotTiE—(Hurrying back downstairs) 
Cora, I wish you'd let me curl Reenie’s 
hair for her. I could have her looking 
like a real baby doll. I’m an artist at 
it. Last week, Morris took me to a 
party at the Shrine, and everybody 
told me I had the prettiest head of hair 
at the whole party. 


cora—Go on and do it. 


LOTTIE—I can’t right now. She’s in the 
bathtub. When are you going to get 
your hair bobbed, Cora? 


corRA—Rubin doesn’t like bobbed hair. 


LOTTIE—Oh, he doesn’t! You like my 
bobbed hair, don’t you, Morris? 


MORRIS—It’s all right, honey. 


LOTTIE—I’ll be darned if I’d let any 
man tell me whether I could bob my 
hair or not. Why, I wouldn’t go back 


to long hair now for anything. Morris 
says maybe I should take up smoking 
cigarettes now. Would you believe it, 
Cora? Women all over Oklahoma City 
are smoking cigarettes now. Isn’t that 
disgraceful? What in God’s name are 
we all coming to? 


cora—(There is too much on her mind 
for her to partake now of LOTTIE’s small 
talk) 1. . . I’d better finish up in the 
kitchen. 


(She exits through the dining-room door) 


LOTTIE— Morris, I don’t know what to 
do. I just can’t bear to see little Cora 
so unhappy. 


MORRIS 
honey. 


After all, it’s not your worry, 


LOTTIE—Oh, I know, but in a way it 
is my worry. I mean, I’ve always 
looked after Cora, ever since we were 
girls. | took her-to her teacher the first 
day of school. I gave up the wishbone 
for her every time we had fried chicken. 
She was the baby of the family, and I 
guess we all felt we had to pamper her. 


MORRIS—Honey, if you want to take 
in her and the kids, it’s up to you. We’d 
manage somehow. 


LOTTIE—Oh, God, Morris! Life’d be 
miserable. 


SONNY— (Enters through parlor) Wanta 
see my movie stars, Aunt Lottie? 


LOTTIE—I guess so, honey. (SONNY goes 
into parlor to get scrapbooks as LOTTIE 
turns to MORRIS with a private voice) 
Every time we come over here we've 
got to look at his movie stars. 


MORRIS—Got any of Norma Talmadge? 


SONNY— (Spreading the scrapbook on the 
floor before them) Sure. 


LOTTIE—Norma Talmadge, Norma 
Talmadge! That’s all you ever think 
about is Norma Talmadge. I don’t 
know what you see in her. Besides, 
she’s a Catholic. 


MORRIS— Honey, you've just got a bug 
about the Catholics. 


LoTT1E—Oh I do, do I! Maybe you’d 
like to marry Norma Talmadge some- 
day and then let the Pope tell you what 
to do the rest of your life, making you 
swear to leave all your money to the 
church, and bring up all your children 
Catholic, and then join the Knights of 
Columbus and take an oath to go out 
and kill all the nice Protestant women 
when the day comes for the Catholics 
to take over the world. 


(CORA enters the parlor on her way to 
the sideboard, then wanders into the liv- 
ing room) 


MORRIS 


Honey, where do you pick 
up these stories? 





LOTTIE— Well, it’s the truth. Marietta 
Flagmeyer told me. Cora, Marietta has 
this very close friend who used to be a 
Catholic but isn’t any more. She even 
joined a convent, but she ran away 
because she found out all those things 
and wouldn’t stand for them. This 
friend told Marietta that the Catholics 
keep the basements of their churches 
filled with guns and all kinds of am- 
munition .. . 


cora—(She has heard LOTTIE’Ss rantings 
before) Lottie! 


(She shake her head hopelessly and re- 
turns to the parlor, on her way to the 
kitchen) 


LOTTIE— ... because some day they 
plan to rise and take over the world, 
and kill off all the rest of us who don’t 
want to be Catholics. I believe every 
word of it, too. 


moRRIS—Wel! . . . I still like Norma 
Talmadge. Got any of Bebe Daniels? 


SONNY— Yes. 


(He hands MORRIS a picture, which 
LOTTIE snaps up first for an approv- 
ing look) 


LOTTIE 
in her. 


I don’t know what you see 


(She now passes the picture on to MORRIS 


MORRIS—-You don’t like any of the 
women stars, honey. 





LOTTIE—I guess I don’t. I hear they’re 
all a bunch of trollops. (To sonny) 
Honey, when is your daddy coming 
home? 


SONNY—Oh, he’s not coming back at 
all. He and Mom had a fight. Here’s 
one of your favorites, Aunt Lottie. 


(He hands her a picture) 


LOTTIE—Who? Rudolph Valentino. 
He’s not one of my favorites at all. 


MORRIS—You saw The Shiek four times. 


LOTTIE—That’s just because Marietta 
Flagmeyer wanted me to keep her 
company. 


MORRIS—Rudolph Valentino must be 
a Catholic, too. He’s an Eyetalian. 


LOTTIE—But he’s not a Catholic. 
Marietta’s friend has a book that lists 
all the people in Hollywood who are 
Catholics. (She studies the picture very 
intently) You know, it scares me a little 
to look at him. Those eyes, that seem 
to be laughing at you, and all those 
white teeth. I think it’s a sin for a man 
to be as pretty as he is. Why, I'd be 
scared to death to let a man like him 
touch me. (CORA returns now, without 
her apron; she is carrying a paper bag) 
But you know, they say he’s really a 
very nice man. Cora, do you know 
there’s this woman over in Oklahoma 
City who worships Rudolph Valentino? 
That’s the truth. Marietta knows her. 


MORRIS: You don't like any of the women stars, honey. 
LOTTIE: | guess | don't. | hear they're all a bunch of trollops. 
(Eileen Heckart, Frank Overton, Charles Saari 


She’s made a little shrine to him down 
in her basement, and she keeps the 
room filled with candles and she goes 
down there every day and says a little 
prayer for him. 


cora—I thought you were going to fix 
Reenie’s hair. 


LOTTIE—Oh, yes. I guess she’s out of 
the bathtub now. 


coRA— (Puts the bag on the table) There’s 
a lot of fried chicken left, Lottie. I 
brought you some to take home with 
you. 


LOTTIE 
it? 


Won't you and the kids want 


cora—They won't eat anything but 
the breast. 


LOTTIE— Thanks, Cora. 


cora—Sonny, I don’t want your pic- 
tures all over the floor when the young 
people come by for Reenie. 


SONNY—AIl right. 


MORRIS— (As LOTTIE takes a drumstick 
out of the bag) Honey, you just ate. 


LOTTIE— Don’t scold me, Daddy. (She 
whispers boldly to him before starting 
upstairs) Remember what I told you, 
Morris. (Now she goes hurrying up the 
stairs) Reenie! I’m coming up to fix 
your hair. I’m going to turn you into 
a real baby doll. 

REENIE 
Lottie. 


(Upstairs) I’m in here, Aunt 


(MORRIS draws over to the 
though hoping to evade CORA) 


door, as 


coRA—Morris . . . Morris! I suppose 


Lottie told you what’s happened. 


MORRIS— Well, uh . . . yes, Cora... 
she said something about it. 


CORA: 


I guess now that maybe my 
folks were right, Morris. I shouldn’t 
have married Rubin. 


MORRIS— You're going to forget all this 
squabble after a while, Cora. So’s 
Rubin. 


corRA—I don’t think we should forget 
it. I don’t think we should try to come 
back together. I think I’ve failed. 


MORRIS—-Now, Cora, I think you’re 
exaggerating things in your own mind. 


cora —Morris, I’m only thirty-four. 
That’s still young. I thought I’d like 
to take the kids to Oklahoma City and 
put them in school there, and get my- 
self a job in one of the department 
stores. I know I’ve never done work 
like that, but I think I’d like it, and 

. it seems to me that I’ve got to, 
Morris. I’ve got to. 


MORRIS— Well, Cora... maybe.. . 


LOTTIE— (Upstairs we see her feet tread- 
ing the hallway) Let’s go into the bath- 
room, Reenie, where the light’s better. 
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MORRIS—It’s awful hard, Cora, being 
on your feet all day. 


cora—But I’d get used to it. 


MORRIS—Well . . . 
advise you, Cora. 


it’s hard for me to 


cora— Morris, I was wondering if may- 
be the kids and I could come and live 
with you and Lottie for a while. Just 
for a while. Until we got used to the 
city. Until I got myself a job and we 
felt more or less at home. 


morRRis—Well, I...uh... 


coRA—I promise we wouldn’t be any 
bother. I mean, I’d keep things 
straightened up after the kids, and do 
as much of the cooking as Lottie 
wanted me to do. 


J ee ee 


CcORA—I just don’t know what else the 
kids and I can do, Morris. 


MORRIS—Yes. Well .. . 
know just what to say. 


MORRIS 


Cora, I don’t 


coRA—Would we be too much in the 
way, Morris? 

MORRIS 
Fee 


cora—(Hopefully) I think we could 
manage. And I’d pay our share of the 
bills. I’d insist on that. 


Oh, no. Of course not, Cora. 


(FLIRT, PUNKY and SAMMY are seen 
through the window, coming onto the 
porch) 


MORRIS—Well, Cora, I. . . 


LOTTIE—-(Comes hurtling halfway down 
the stairs, full of anxiety) Cora, Reenie’s 
sick. She’s vomiting all over the bath- 
room. 


She bustles back upstairs as CORA starts 
to follow) 


cora—Oh, my God! (The doorbell rin gs 
catching CORA for a moment) Oh, dear! 
It’s the young people after Reenie. 
Sonny, put on your manners and an- 
swer the door. (SONNY runs to the door, 
stopping to turn on the porch light before 
opening it. We see the three young people 
on the porch outside—FLIRT in dazzling 
party dress, and the two boys in uni- 
forms from a nearby military academy. 
One boy, PUNKY GIVENS, is seen drink- 
ing from a flask, preparing himself to 
meet people. Inside, CORA starts upstairs 
in worried concern) Oh, dear! What 
could be wrong with the child? Morris, 
try to entertain the young people until 
I get back. - 


(CORA goes off. SONNY swings open the 
door) 


SONNY—Won’t you come in? 


FLIRT—(Comes dancing into the hall- 
way, bringing the atmosphere of a chilly 
spring night with her) Hi, Sonny! Is 
your sister ready? 


SONNY—Not yet. 
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FLIRT: Sammy, this is Sonny Flood, Reenie's little brother. 


Charles Saari, Car 


Reinde 


Oh, shucks! 
door) 


FLIRT (Sticks her head 
out the Come on in, fellows. 
We're going to have to wait. (PUNKY 
GIVENS and SAMMY GOLDENBAUM make 
a colorful entrance. Both are dressed in 
uniforms of lustrous blue, which fit them 
like smooth upholstery. FLIRT begins the 
introductions) Sammy, this is Sonny 
Flood, Reenie’s little brother. 


(SAMMY GOLDENBAUM steps forth cor- 
rectly, his plumed headgear in his hand. 
He is a darkly beautiful young man of 
seventeen, with lustrous black hair, black 
eyes and a captivating smile. Yet, some- 
thing about him seems a little foreign, at 
least in comparison with the Midwestern 
company in which he now finds himself. 
He could be a Persian prince, strayed 
from his native kingdom. But he has be- 
come adept over the years in adapting 
himself, and he shows an eagerness to 
make friends and to be liked 


SAMMY—Hi, Sonny! 


SONNY— (Shaking hands) Hi! 


FLIRT— (Bringing PUNKY up from the 
rear) And this is Punky Givens. (She 
all“but drags him from the dark corner 
of the hallway to face the lighted room 
full of people. For PUNKY is a disap- 
pointment as a human being. The mili- 
tary academy has done nothing as yet 
for his posture, and he wears his uniform 
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as though embarrassed by its splendor. 
He offers a limp hand when being intro- 
duced, mumbles some incoherent greet- 
ing, and then retires in hopes that no 
one will notice him. These intorductions 
Oh, 
hello! I’m Flirt Conroy. How’re you? 


How d’ya do? I’m Morris 
Lacey. Reenie’s uncle. From Oklahoma 
City. 


made, FLIRT now notices MORRIS 


MORRIS 


FLIRT 


Oh, yes, I’ve heard her speak 
about you. Fellows, this is Dr. Lacey 


He’s Reenie’s uncle. From Oklahoma 


City. 

SAMMY—(Crossing the room to present 
himself to MORRIS, he is brisk and alert, 
even though his speech betrays a slight 
stammer) How do you do, sir? My name 
is G-Goldenbaum. Sammy, they call 
me. 


MORRIS—Glad to know you, Sammy. 


FLIRT—And this Punky Givens. 
(Nudging him) Stand up straight, 
Punky. 


MORRIS—Glad to know you, Punky. 


(PUNKY mumbles. MORRIS now feels the 


burden of his responsibility as temporary 
host) Uh . 
Saver? 


. anyone care for a Life 


(He offers a pack from his pocket, but 
no one is interested. LOTTIE comes bus- 





tling down the stairs, eager to take over 
the situation, exuberantly babbling in- 
consequentials all the way down) 


LoTTige—Hello, everyone! I’m Lottie 
Lacey, Reenie’s aunt. I’m Cora Flood’s 
sister. From Oklahoma City. Okla- 
homa City’s a great big town now. 
People say in another ten years it’s 
going to be the biggest city in the 
whole United States, bigger even than 
New York or Chicago. You're the little 
Conroy girl, aren’t you? I’ve heard my 
sister speak of you. My! What a pretty 
red dress. Have you all met my hus- 
band? Dr. Lacey. He’s a dentist. Come 
over to Oklahoma City and he’ll pull 
all your teeth. (She laughs heartily, and 
then her eyes slowly widen at the magni- 
ficent uniforms) My goodness! Aren’t 
those handsome getups? 


samMMy— (Stepping forth) How do you 
do, ma’am? I’m Sammy Goldenbaum. 
From California. 


LotTTige—Oh, yes. Cora told me about 
the young man from California. He’s 
from Hollywood, Morris. His mother’s 
in the movies. Has she played in any- 
thing I might have seen? 


samMMy—She was in T-Thomas 
Meighan’s last picture. Her name is 
Gertrude Vanderhof. It was a very 
small part. She isn’t a star or anything. 


LoTTie—Gertrude Vanderhof! Did we 
see Thomas Meighan’s last picture, 
Morris? I don’t believe so. I like 
Thomas Meighan, but we don’t have 
time to see all the movies. Do you 
think you ever saw Gertrude Vanderhof 
in anything, Morris? 


(LOTTIE seems to refer to her husband on 
every topic without waiting for his judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, MORRIS mulls over 
this last query as FLIRT interrupts) 


FLIRT—Mrs. Lacey, have you met 
Punky Givens? 


LOTTIE—How do you do? I’ve heard 
my sister speak of you. Your people 
are very prominent in town, aren’t 
they? Yes, I’ve heard Cora speak of 
them. (PUNKY offers a hand, and mum- 
bles) What did you say? (He repeats his 
mumble. LOTTIE is still at sea but makes 
the best of things) Thank you very much. 


(At the top of the stairs, we see REENIE’S 
feet trying to get up the courage to bring 
her down, and we hear CORA coaxing her) 
cora—(Off) Go on, Reenie. 


(But REENIE can’t make it yet. The feet 
go scurrying back to safety) 
LoTTigE—(Trying to avoid embarrass- 
ment) Well, I’m afraid you’re all going 
to have to wait a few minutes. Reenie 
isn’t quite ready. 

cora—(Upstairs) Reenie, not another 
word. 


LOTTIE—Cora’s upstairs now, helping 


her. I guess you'll have to entertain 
yourselves a while. Do any of you play 
mahjong? 

(She notices the bag of fried chicken, and 
hides it under the table) 


FLIRT—I want to play some music. 
Got any new piano rolls, Sonny? 


sONNY—A few. 
(They run into the parlor, to the piano) 


FLIRT—Gee, I wish you had a Victrola 
like we do. 


LOTTIE— (Sitting, turning her attention 
to SAMMY) My, you're a long way from 
home, aren’t you? 


sSAMMyY— Yes, ma’am. 


LoTTIE—Morris and I went to Cali- 
fornia once. A Shriners’ convention. 
O*. we thought it was perfectly won- 
dei Jul, all those oranges and things. 
Didn’t we, Morris? I should think 
you'd want to go home on your spring 
vacation. 


samMMy—Well, I. . . I guess I don’t 
really have a home . . . Mrs. Lacey. 


(SONNY wanders back from the parlor. 
sammy fills him with curiosity and fas- 
cination) 

LoTTiE—Did you tell me your mother 
lived out there? 


saAMMY— Yes, but, you see, she’s pretty 
busy in moving pictures, and . . . Oh, 
she feels awfully bad that she doesn’t 
have more time for me. Really she 
does. But she doesn’t have a place 
where I could stay right now . . . and 
. . . But, it’s not Aer fault. 


LOTTIE—Where’s your father? 
saMMY—Oh, I never knew him. 
LOTTIE— You never knew your father? 


saMMY—No. You see, he died before I 
was born. My mother has been married 
... a few times since then. But I never 
met any of her husbands. . . although 
they were all very fine gentlemen. 


LOTTIE—Well—I just never knew 
anyone who didn’t have a home. Do 
you spend your whole life in military 
academies? 


SAMMY—Just about. I bet I’ve been in 
almost every military academy in the 
whole country. Well, I take that back. 
There’s some I didn’t go to. I mean... 
there’s some that wouldn’t take me. 


SONNY— (Out of the innocent blue) My 
mother says you’re a Jew. 
LOTTIE—(Aghast) Sonny! 
SAMMY—Well . . . yes, Sonny. I guess 
I am. 


LOTTIE—(Consolingly) That’s perfectly 
all right. Why, we don’t think a thing 
about a person’s being Jewish, do we, 
Morris? 


MORRIS—No. Of course not. 


saMMy— My father was Jewish. Mother 
told me. Mother isn’t Jewish at all. Oh, 
my mother has the most beautiful 
blond hair. I guess I take after my 
father . . . in looks, anyhow. He was 
an actor, too, but he got killed in an 
automobile accident. 


LoTTIE—That’s too bad. Sonny, I think 
you should apologize. 


SONNY—Did I say something bad? 


samMMy—Oh, that’s all right. It doesn’t 
bother me that I’m Jewish. Not any 
more. I guess it used to a little... Yes, 
it did used to a little. 


LoTTIE—(Who must find a remedy for 
everything) You know what you ought 
to do? You ought to join the Christian 
Science church. Now, I’m not a mem- 
ber myself, but I know this Jewish 
woman over in Oklahoma City, and 
she was very, very unhappy, wasn’t 
she, Morris? But she joined the Chris- 
tian Science church and has been per- 
fectly happy ever since. 


SONNY—I didn’t mean to say anything 
wrong. 


SAMMY—You didn’t say anything 
wrong, Sonny. 


(The piano begins playing ‘“‘The Sheik 
of Araby”’ with precise, automatic rhythm. 
FLIRT dances in from the parlor) 


FLIRT—-Come on, Punky, let’s dance. 
(She sings) The Sheik of Araby—boom 
—boom—boom—his heart belongs to 
me. Come on, Punky. 


SAMMY— (Always courteous, to LOTTIE) 
Would you care to dance, ma’am? 


LOTTIE—Me? Good heavens, no. I 
haven’t danced since I was a girl. But 
I certainly appreciate your asking. 
Isn’t he respectful, Morris? 


(LOTTIE exits to dining room) 


SAMMY— Wanta wild West ride, Sonny? 
(He kneels on the floor, permitting SONNY 
to straddle his back. Then sammy kicks 
his feet in the air like a wild colt, as 
SONNY holds to him tight) 


FLIRT—(At the back of the room, in- 
structs PUNKY in the intricacies of a new 
step) No, Punky. That’s not it. You 
take one step to the left and then dip. 
See? Oh, it’s a wonderful step, and all 
the kids are doing it. 


LOTTIE—(Enters from kitchen with a 
plate of cookies, which she offers to 
SAMMY and SONNY) Would you like a 
cookie? 

SAMMY—(Getting to his feet, the ride 


over) Gee, that gets to be pretty 
strenuous. 


(FLIRT and PUNKY now retire to the 
parlor where they indulge in a little 
private lovemaking) 


SONNY—Where did you get those 
clothes? 
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SAMMY—They gave them to me at the 
academy, Sonny. 


FLIRT—(Protesting PUNKY’S advances) 
Punky, don’t. 


(LOTTIE observes this little intimacy, hav- 
ing just started into the parlor with the 
plate of cookies. It rouses some of her 
righteousness) 


SAMMY—WNo. I take that back. They 
didn’t give them to me. They never 
give you anything at that place. I paid 
for them. Plenty! 


SONNY—Why do you wear a sword? 


SAMMY— (Pulls the sword from its sheath, 
like a buccaneer, and goes charging about 
the room in search of imagined villains) 
I wear a sword to protect myself! See! 
To kill off all the villains in the world. 
(He frightens LotTigE) Oh, don’t worry, 
ma’am. It’s not sharp. I couldn’t hurt 
anyone with it, even if I wanted to. 
We just wear them for show. 


SONNY—(Jumping up and down) Can 
I have a sword? I want a sword. 


SAMMY—Do you, Sonny? Do you want 
a sword? Here, Sonny, I’ll give you my 
sword, for all the good it’ll do you. 


LOTTIE—(To MORRIS) Cora will prob- 
ably buy Sonny a sword now. (Now 
SONNY takes the sword and imitates the 
actions of SAMMY. LOTTIE is apprehen- 
sive) Now, you be careful, Sonny. 


saMMy—What do you want a sword 
for, Sonny? 


SONNY— (With a lunge) To show people. 


LOTTIE—Sonny! Be careful with that 
thing. 


samMMy—And what do you want to 
show people, Sonny? 


SONNY—I just want to show ’em. 


(He places the sword between his arm 
and his chest, then drops to the floor, the 
sword rising far above his body, giving 
the appearance that he is impaled. Lot- 
TIE is horrified) 


LOTTIE—Oh, darling—put it down. 
Sonny, please don’t play with that 
nasty thing any more. 


(SONNY rises now and laughs with 
SAMMY. LOTTIE puts the sword away in 
the parlor, where she again comes upon 
FLIRT and PUNKY, now engaged in more 
serious necking. Morally outraged, she 
runs up the stairs to inform CORA) 


saMMY—(Kneeling beside SONNY, as 
though to make himself a physical equal) 
What’ll we do now, Sonny? Are there 
any games you want to play? Do you 
want to fight Indians? or set bear 
traps? or go flying over volcanoes? or 
climb the Alps? 


SONNY—(Eagerly) Yes . . . yes. 
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samMMy—Gee, so do I, Sonny. But we 
can’t. Not tonight anyway.What else 
can we do? 


SONNY—I can show you my movie 
stars. 


sAMMY—I’ve had enough of movie 
stars. What else? 


SONNY—I can speak a piece. 


SAMMY—You can? (Jumps to his feet) 
Hey, everyone! Stop the music. Sonny’s 
going to speak a piece. 


(saMMY stops the piano, which FLIRT 
finds quite annoying) 


LoTTI1E—(Hurrying downstairs) Did you 
hear that, Morris? Sonny’s going to 
speak a piece. 


FLIRT— (To SAMMY) Hey, what are you 
doing? 

SAMMY—(To SONNY) Where do you 
want to stand, sir? 


LOTTIE—He’s got a little platform in 
the parlor where he practices. 


SAMMY—(Having taken over as impre- 
sario) Into the parlor, everyone. Into 
the parlor to hear Sonny speak his piece. 


FLIRT— (Pulling PUNKY’s arm) Come 
on Punky. Come on.We have to listen, 
don’t we? 


SAMMY—Quiet, everyone. Quiet! 


(All enter the parlor, except MORRIS, who 
crosses toward the door, as though he 
hoped to escape, as SONNY begins the 
famous soliloquy with boyish fervor. 
MORRIS looks as though he might share 
some of Hamlet’s woes. After SONNY 
begins, CORA starts down the stairs with 
REENIE.) 


SONNY— 

“To be or not to be: 
that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the 
mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a 
sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? 
To die: to sleep; 

No more; and, by a sleep to 
say we end 

The heart-ache and the 
thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, 
*tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. 
To die, to sleep; 

To sleep: perchance to dream: 
ay, there’s the rub, 

For in that sleep of death 
what dreams may come 

When we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, 

Must give us pause... . 


cora—(While SONNY is reciting) Oh, 
Sonny’s reciting. Why, he’s reciting 
Shakespeare. He must have gotten out 


that dusty volume of Shakespeare over 
in the bookcase, and memorized that 
speech all on his own. (Points to 
SAMMY in the parlor) Reenie, there’s 
your young man. Isn’t he handsome? 
Now you’re going to have a good time. 
I can feel it in my bones. 


(SONNY and CORA finish speaking at the 
same time. There is immediate loud ac- 
claim for SONNY) 


SAMMY—That was wonderful, Sonny. 


(All come into the livng room now, SAMMY 
carrying SONNY on his shoulders like a 
triumphant hero) 


LoTTIE—He’s a second Jackie Coogan. 


FLIRT—T hat was just wonderful, Sonny. 


LoTTIE—Cora, you should have been 
here. Sonny recited Shakespeare. It 
was just wonderful. 


cora— Yes. I heard him. 


SAMMY—Sonny’s a genius. I’m going 
to take you to Hollywood, Sonny, and 
put you in the movies. You’ll be the 
greatest actor out there, Sonny. 


FLIRT—Oh, I think Shakespeare’s just 
wonderful. I’m going to read him some- 
time, really I am. 


coRA—(Going to sAMMY) Good even- 
ing, young man. I’m Mrs. Flood. 


SAMMY—(Putting SONNY down) Beg 
your pardon, ma’am. I’m Sammy 
Goldenbaum. 


coraA—Welcome. I see my son’s been 
entertaining you. 


SAMMY—He sure has, ma’am. 


cora—Hestarted speaking pieces about 
a year ago. Just picked it up. Some 
people think he’s talented. 


SAMMY—I think so, too, ma’am. Very. 


coRA—(Brings REENIE forth) Reenie! 
Sammy, this is my daughter Reenie. 


SAMMY—Good evening, Reenie. 
REENIE— (Reluctantly) Good evening. 


SAMMY— You certainly look nice. That’s 
a very beautiful dress. 


FLIRT—Isn’t it cute! I helped her pick 
it out. (CORA quietly grabs FLIRT’s arm 
and prevents her from taking over) Ouch! 


SAMMY—Gee! I didn’t expect you to 
be . ... like you are. I mean... well, 
Punky told me you were a friend of 
Flirt’s, so I just naturally thought 
you’d be. . . well, kind of like Flirt is. 
Although Flirt is a very nice girl. I 
didn’t mean to imply anything against 
her. But . . . you’re very nice, too, in a 
different way. 


REENIE— (Still a little distrustful) Thank 
you... 


SAMMY—Would you call me Sammy? 


REENIE—Sammy. 





samMMy—And may I call you Reenie? 
REENIE—I guess so. 


SAMMY—It’s awfully nice of you to let 
me take you to the party. I know just 
how a girl feels, going out with some 
crazy guy she doesn’t even know. 


REENIE—Oh .. . that’s all right. After 
all, you don’t know anything about me, 
either. 


sammMy—You know, I’ve never been to 
many parties, have you? 


REENIE—Not many. 


SAMMY—I always worry that maybe 
people aren’t going to like me, when 
I go to a party. Isn’t that crazy? Do 
you ever get kind of a sick feeling in 
the pit of your stomach when you 
dread things? Gee, I wouldn’t want to 
miss a party for anything. But every 
time I go to one, I have to reason with 
myself to keep from feeling that the 
whole world’s against me. See, I’ve 
spent almost my whole life in military 
academies. My mother doesn’t have 
a place for me, where she lives. She . . . 
she just doesn’t know what else to do 
with me. But you mustn’t misunder- 
stand about my mother. She’s really a 
very lovely person. I guess every boy 
thinks his mother is very beautiful, but 
my mother really is. She tells me in 
every letter she writes how sorry she 
is that we can’t be together more, but 
she has to think of her work. One time 
we were together, though. She met me 
in San Francisco once, and we were 
together for two whole days. She let 
me take her to dinner and to a show 
and to dance. Just like we were sweet- 
hearts. It was the most wonderful time 
I ever had. And then I had to go back 
to the old military academy. Every 
time I walk into the barracks, I get 
kind of a depressed feeling. It’s got 
hard stone walls. Pictures of generals 
hanging all over . . . oh, they’re very 
fine gentlemen, but they all look so 
kind of hard-boiled and stern . . . you 
know what I mean. (CORA and LOTTIE 
stand together, listening to SAMMY'S 
speech with motherly expressions. FLIRT 
is bored. PUNKY is half asleep, and now 
he gives a sudden, audible yawn that 
startles everyone) Well, gee! I guess I’ve 
bored you enough, telling you about 
myself. 

CORA and LOTTIE—Oh, no. You haven’t 
either. 


FLIRT—(Impatient to get to the party) 
Come on, kids. Let’s hurry. 


saAMMY—(Tenderly, to REENIE) Are you 
ready? 


cora—(As though fearing REENIE might 
bolt and run) Reenie? 


REENIE— Yes. 


SAMMY—May I help you into your 
wrap? 


(The word “‘wrap” is a false glorifica- 
tion of her Sunday coat, which he offers 
her, helping her into it) 


REENIE—Thank you. 


coRA—(Whispering to LoTTIE) I wish 
I could have bought her one of those 
little fur jackets like Flirt is wearing. 


FLIRT—Stand up straight, Punky, and 
say good night to everyone. 


(PUNKY tries again, but remains inar- 
ticulate) 


CORA—(Assuming that PUNKY said good 
night) Good night, Punky. Tell your 
mother hello for me. 


FLIRT—Very pleased to have met you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lacey. Good night, Mrs. 
Flood. 


cora—Good night, Flirt. 
LOTTIE and MORRIS—Good night. 


SONNY— (Pulling at SAMMY'S coat tails) 
Do you have to go? 


SAMMY—I’m afraid I do, Sonny. 


SONNY—Can I go, too? Please? Can 
I go, too? 


samMy— Gee, I don’t know. (He thinks 
a moment and then consults FLIRT and 
PUNKY) Hey, is there any reason Sonny 
can’t come along? I promise to look 
after him. Think what a great time 
he’d have. 


(FLIRT and PUNKY look dubious) 


SONNY— (Takes his welcome immediately 
for granted and dances about the room 
joyously) Goody, goody! I’m going to 
the party. I’m going to the party. 


REENIE—(Running to CORA’S side) 
Mother, I’m not going if Sonny goes 
too. Other girls don’t have to be both- 
ered by their little brothers. 


coRA—I agree with you, daughter. 


FLIRT—-(She loves to lash out when she 
has a victim) No. It’s not a kids’ party, 
Sammy. That was a stupid idea. I 
think you should mind your own busi- 
ness. 


cora—(Trying to cool FLIRT’s temper) 
Now, Flirt. 


FLIRT—(7o REENIE) He’s always try- 
ing to boss everyone. 


SAMMY: It's awfully nice of you to let me take you to the party. | know just how a 
girl feels, going out with some crazy guy she doesn't even know. 
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cora—(To samMMy) I guess Sonny’d 
better not go. 


SONNY— (Crying, jumping in protest) I 
want to go to the party. I want to 
go to the party. 


SAMMY— (Trying to be consoling) I guess 
it was a pretty dumb idea, Sonny. 
sonny—I WANT TO GO TO THE 


PARTY! I WANT TO GO TO THE 
PARTY! 


(SONNY flies into a real tantrum now, 
throws himself on the floor, pounding 
the floor with his fists and kicking it 
with his toes, his face red with rage. 
CORA and LOTTIE flutter about him like 
nervous hens) 


cora—Sonny! Sonny! Stop it this in- 
stant. Sonny, I’ll not let you go to 
another movie for a whole month if you 
don’t stop. 


LOTTIE—Oh, what’ll I do? Oh, here, 
Sonny, do you want a little cookie, 
sweetheart? 


FLIRT—Now we'll never get there. 


cora—I never can do a thing with 
him when he throws one of these tan- 
trums. 


SAMMY— (Quietly goes to SONNY’S side 
and speaks in a voice that is firm with 
authority, yet still thoughtful and con- 
siderate) Sonny, that’s no way to be- 
have. 


SONNY— (Suddenly quiet) Isn’t it? 


samMMy—No, Sonny. You mustn’t ever 
act like that. 


SONNY—(More reasonable now) But I 
want to go to the party. 


SAMMY—But if you act that way, no 
one’s ever going to ask you to a party. 


SONNY—Aren’t they? 


saMMy—No, Sonny. You have to be a 
good boy before people ask you to 
parties. Even then, they don’t always 
ask you. 


SONNY—I love parties more than any- 
thing else in the world. 


samMMy—So do I, Sonny. I love parties, 
too. But there’s lots of parties I can’t 
go to. 


SONNY— Honest? 


SAMMY—Honest. It was wrong of me 
to suggest that you go to the party 
tonight. You’re not old enough yet. 
You'll be old enough someday though, 
and then you can go to all the parties 
you like. 


sONNY—Can I? 


saMMy—Sure. Now, I tell you what 
I’ll do. I'll gather up all the favors I 
can find at the party. Want me to? 
And then I’ll give them to your sister 
to bring home to you. And then you 
can have a party here all by yourself. 
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Would you like that? You can throw 
a big party in Sammy’s honor, without 
any old grownups around to interfere. 
Will that make you happy? 


SONNY— Yes, yes. 

samMy—O.K. Are we still buddies? 
SONNY— Yes. 

SAMMY—Forever and ever? 
SONNY—Forever and ever. 

(SONNY impulsively hugs him) 
samMMy—Gee! I love kids. 


cora—(Awed as though by a miracle) 
You’re the first person in the entire 
world who’s ever been able to do a 
thing with the boy when he goes into 
one of his tantrums. 


sAMMY— You know, it’s funny, but . . . 
I always seem to know just how kids 
feel. 


FLIRT 
Sammy. 


(Still impatient) Come on, 


(FLIRT and PUNKY exit) 


cora—Good night, Sammy. I hope 
you'll be able to come back sometime. 


SAMMY—Thank you, ma’am. It’s very 
nice to feel welcome. 


LOTTIE and MORRIS—Good night. Come 
over to see us sometime in Oklahoma 
City. It’s a big town. You can stay in 
the extra bedroom. I hope you like cats. 


cora—(While LOTTIE and MORRIS are 
speaking) Oh, Reenie, don’t forget your 
present. You’re feeling better now, 
aren’t you? 

REENIE-—— Yes, Mom. 


sAMMY— (Breaking away from LOTTIE 
and MORRIS) Excuse me. 


(SAMMY Offers REENIE his arm now, and 
together they walk proudly out) 


cora— (After they exit) Why, that’s the 
nicest young man I ever met. 


LOTTIE—I thought so, too, Cora. And 
my goodness, he was handsome. Morris 
says he felt sorry for him, though. 


cora—Sorry? Oh, Morris. 


LOTTIE—He seemed like a perfectly 
happy boy to me. But Morris says he 
looked like a very unhappy boy to 
him. What makes you think that, 
Morris? 

MORRIS—Oh . . . I don’t know. 


cora—Unhappy? Why, he made him- 
self right at home, didn’t he? 


LOTTIE—I should say he did. He was 
laughing and enjoying himself. But 
Morris says sometimes the people who 
act the happiest are really the saddest. 


cora—Oh, Morris. 


LoTT1E— Morris, I think you make 
these things up. Ever since you went to 
that psychologist, you’ve gone around 


imagining everyone’s unhappy. (MOR- 
RIS quietly gets up and walks to the door, 
leaving LOTTIE to wonder if she has said 
anything wrong) Where are you going, 
Morris? 


MORRIS—Thought I’d go out for a little 
walk, honey. 


(MORRIS exits) 


LoTTIE— (Following him to the door) Oh. 
Well, don’t be gone long. We’ve got to 
get started back soon. 


cora—Oh, please don’t talk about go- 
ing. 


LOTTIE—My God, Cora, we can’t stay 
here all night (She peers out the window 
now, wondering about MORRIS) Morris is 
funny, Cora. Sometimes he just gets up 
like that and walks away. I never know 
why. Sometimes he’s gone for hours at 
a time. He says the walk helps his di- 
gestion, but I think it’s because he just 
wants to get away from me at times. 
Did you ever notice how he is with 
people? Like tonight. He sat there 
when all the young people were here, 
and he didn’t say hardly a word. His 
mind was a thousand miles away. Like 
he was thinking about something. He 
seems to be always thinking about 
something. 


coRA—Morris is nice to you. You’ve 
got no right to complain. 


LOTTIE—He’s nice to me. . 
ways. 


. in some 


cora—Good heavens, Lottie! He gave 
you those red patent-leather slippers, 
and that fox neckpiece . . . you should 
be grateful. 


LOTTIE—I know, but . . . there’s some 
things he hasn’t given me. 


cora—Lottie! That’s not his fault. 
You’ ve got no right to hold that against 
him! 

LOTTIE—Oh, it’s just fine for you to 
talk. You’ve got two nice kids to keep 
you company. What have I got but a 
house full of cats? 


corA—Lottie, you always claimed you 
never wanted children. 


LOTTIE—Well . . 
to people? 


. what else can I say 


cora— (This is something of a revelation 
to her) I just never knew. 


LOTTIE—(Having suddenly decided to 
say it) Cora... I can’t let you and the 
kids come over and live with us. 


cora—(This is a blow to her) Oh... 
Lottie. 


LOTTIE—I’m sorry, Cora, I just can’t 
do it. 


cora—Lottie, I was depending on 
you... 


LOTTIE— Maybe you’ve depended on 
me too much. Ever since you were a 





baby, you’ve run to me with your 
problems, and now I’ve got problems 
of my own. 


cora—What am I going to do, Lottie? 


LotrtTiz—Call up Rubin and ask him to 
come back. Beg him to come back, if 
you have to get down on your knees. 


cora—I mustn't do that, Lottie. 
LoTTige—Why not? 

cora— Because we just can’t keep from 
fighting, Lottie. You know that. I just 
don’t think it’s right, our still going on 
that way. 

LoTTIE—Do you still love him? 
cora—Oh . . . don’t ask me, Lottie. 
LoTTiIE—Do you? 

cora—Oh .. . yes. 


LotTie—Cora, I don’t think you should 
listen to the stories those old Werpel 
sisters tell you. 


cora—He’s as good as admitted it, 
Lottie. 

LoTTie—Well, Cora, I don’t think it 
means he likes you any the less, because 
he’s seen Mavis Pruitt a few times. 


cora—No.. . I know he loves me. 


LOTTIE— (Asking very cautiously) Does 
he still want to be intimate? 
cora—That’s only animal, Lottie. I 
couldn’t indulge myself that way if I 
didn’t feel he was being honorable. 


LOTTIE— (Breaks into a sudden raucous 
laugh) My God, a big handsome buck 
like Rubin! Who cares if he’s honorable? 


cora—(A little shocked) Lottie! 


LOTTIE—.(We see now a sudden lewdness 
in LOTTIE that has not been discernible 
before) Cora, did you hear what the old 
maid said to the burglar? You see, the 
burglar came walking into her bed- 
room with this big, long billy club and 


cora—Lottie! 
LoTTiE— (Laughing so hard she can hard- 
ly finish the story) And the old maid. . . 


she was so green she didn’t know what 
was happening to her, she said . . . 


cora—Lottie! That’s enough. That’s 
enough. 


LoTT1E— (Shamed now) Shucks, Cora. I 
don’t see what’s wrong in having a little 
fun just telling stories. 
cora—Sometimes you talk shamefully, 
Lottie, and when I think of the way 
Mama and Papa brought us up .. . 


LoTTi1E—Oh, Mama and Papa, Mama 
and Papa! Maybe they didn’t know as 
much as we gave them credit for. 


cora—You’re changed since you were 
a girl, Lottie. 


LoTTIE— What if I am! 


cora—lI never heard such talk. 


LoTTige—Well, that’s all it is. It’s only 
talk. Talk, talk, talk. 


cora—Lottie, are you sure you can’t 
take us in? 


LoTTig—It’d mean the end of my mar- 
riage too, Cora. You don’t understand 
Morris. He’s always nice and quiet 
around people, so afraid of hurting 
people’s feelings. But he’s the most 
nervous man around the house you ever 
saw. He’d try to make the best of it if 
you and the kids came over, but he’d 
go to pieces. I know he would. 


cora—Honest? 


LOTTIE—I’m not joking, Cora. My God, 
you’re not the only one who has prob- 
lems. Don’t think that for a minute. 


cora—A few moments ago, you said 
you had problems, Lottie. . . 


LoTTIE—Problems enough. 
corA—Tell me, Lottie. 
LoTTIE—Oh, why should I? 


cora—Doesn’t Morris ever make love 
to you any more? 


LOTTIE—(It takes her several moments to 
admit it) . . . No. It’s been over three 
years since he even touched me.. . 
that way. 


cora—(Another revelation) Lottie! 
LOTTIE—It’s the God’s truth, Cora. 
cora—Lottie! What’s wrong? 


LotTTIE— How do I know what’s wrong? 
How does anyone ever know what’s 
wrong with anyone else? 


CORA—i mean. . 
woman? 


. is there another 


LOTTIE—Not unless she visits him from 
the spirit world. (This releases her humor 
again and she is diverted by another story) 
Oh, say, Cora, did I tell you about this 
woman over in Oklahoma City who’s 
been holding séances? Well, Marietta 
went to her and .. . (But suddenly, 
again, she loses her humor and makes an- 
other sad admission) Oh, no, there isn’t 
another woman. Sometimes I wish there 
was. 


cora—Lottie, you don’t mean that. 


LOTTIE—How the hell do you know 
what I mean? He’s around the house 
all day long, now that he’s got his den- 
tal office in the dining room. Day and 
night, day and night. Sometimes I get 
tired of looking at him. 


cora—Oh, Lottie .. . I'd always felt 
you and Morris were so devoted to each 
other. I’ve always felt you had an al- 
most perfect marriage. 


LoTTige—Oh, we're still devoted, still 
call each other “honey,” just like we 
did on our honeymoon. 


cora—But what happened? Something 
must have happened to... 


LoTT1gE— Did you notice the way Morris 
got up out of his chair suddenly and 
just walked away, with no explanation 
at all? Well, something inside Morris 
did the same thing several years ago. 
Something inside him just got up and 
went for a walk, and never came back. 


cora—lI . . . just don’t understand. 


LOTTIE—Sometimes I wonder if maybe 
I’ve been too bossy. Could be. But 
then, I always supposed that Morris 
liked me because I was bossy. 


corAa—lI always envied you, having a 
husband you could boss. 

LOTTIE— Yes, I can boss Morris because 
he just isn’t there any more to fight 


back. He doesn’t care any more if I 
boss him or not. 


cora—dJust the same, he never hit you. 
LoTTIE—I wish he would. 
cora— Lottie! 


LoTT1E—I do. I wish to God someone 
loved me enough to hit me. You and 
Rubin fight. Oh, God I’d like a good 
fight. Anything’d be better than this 
nothing. Morris and I go around always 
being so sweet to each other, but some- 
times I wonder maybe he’d like to 
kill me. 

cora—Lottie, you don’t mean it. 


LOTTIE—Do you remember how Mama 
and Papa used to caution us about men, 
Cora? 


cora— Yes, I remember. 


LOTTIE—My God, they had me so 
afraid of ever giving in to a man, I was 
petrified. 


corRa—So was I. 


LOTTIE—Yes, you were until Rubin 
came along and practically raped you. 


cora—Lottie! I don’t want Sonny to 
hear talk like that. 


LOTTIE— Why not? Let him hear! 


cora— (Newly aghast at her sister’s bold- 
ness) Lottie! 

LOTTIE—Why do we feel we always 
have to protect kids? 

cora—Keep your voice down. Rubin 
never did anything like that. 
LOTTIE—Didn’t he? 

cora—Of course not! 

LoTTiE—My God, Cora, he had you 


pregnant inside of two weeks after he 
started seeing you. 


CORA—Sash. 
LOTTIE—I never told. I never even told 
Morris. My God, do you remember 


how Mama and Papa carried on when 
they found out? 
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LOTTIE: | wish to God someone loved me enough to hit me. 
Oh, God I'd like a good fight. Anything'’d be better than this nothing. .. . 
(Eileen Heckart, Teresa Wright) 


cora—I remember. 


LotTig—And Papa had his stroke just 
a month after you were married. Oh, I 
just thought Rubin was the wickedest 
man alive. 


cora—I never blamed Rubin for that. 
I was crazy in love with him. He just 
swept me off my feet and made all my 
objections seem kinda silly. He even 
made Mama and Papa seem silly. 


LoTTige—Maybe I shoulda married a 
man like that. I don’t know. Maybe it 
was as much my fault as Morris’. May- 
be I didn’t . . . respond right . . . from 
the very first. 


cora—What do you mean, Lottie? 


LotTige—Cora, I'll tell you something. 
Something I’ve never told another liv- 
ing soul. I never did enjoy it the way 
some women... say they do. 


cora—Lottie! You? 


LOTTIE—Why do you say me like that? 
Because I talk kinda dirty at times? 
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But that’s all it is, is talk. I talk all the 
time just to convince myself that I’m 
alive. And I stuff myself with victuals 
just to feel I’ve got something inside 
me. And I’m full of all kinds of crazy 
curiosity about . . . all the things in life 
I seem to have missed out on. Now I’m 
telling you the truth, Cora. Nothing 
ever really happened to me while it was 
going on. 


cora—Lottie... 


LoTT1E—That first night Morris and I 
were together, right after we were mar- 
ried, when we were in bed together for 
the first time, after it was all over, and 
he had fallen asleep, I lay there in bed 
wondering what in the world all the 
cautioning had been about. Nothing 
had happened to me at all, and I 
thought Mama and Papa musta been 
makin’ things up. 


cora—Oh, Lottie! 


LOTTIE—So, don’t come to me for sym- 
pathy, Cora. I’m not the person to give 
it to you. ° 


(Outside there is a low rumble of thunder. 
SONNY enters from the dining room with 
a cup of flour paste and his scrapbook. 
MORRIS returns from his walk, his face 
mysterious and grave) 


MORRIS—We’d better be starting back 
now, honey. It looks like rain. 


cora—Oh, don’t talk about leaving. 
Can’t you and Lottie stay all night? I'd 
get up early and fix you breakfast. I'll 
fix you biscuits. 


MORRIS—I can’t, Cora. I got patients 
coming first thing in the morning. 


LoTTige—And I have to go home to let 
out the cats. 


MORRIS—It was a wonderful dinner, 
Cora. 


cora—Thank you, Morris. 


LOTTIE—(On a sudden impulse, she 
springs to her feet, hoists her skirt to her 
waist, and begins wrestling with her cor- 
set) My God, I’m gonna take off this 
corset and ride back home in comfort. 
cora— (Runs protectively to SONNY, and 
stands between him and LOTTIE, to pre- 
vent his seeing this display) Sonny! Turn 
your head. 


LoTTIE—My God! That feels good. 
(She rolls the corset under her arm and 
rubs the flesh on her stomach in apprecia- 
tion of its new freedom. Then she reaches 
for the bag of fried chicken) Thanks for 
the fried chicken, Cora. Oh, good! A 
gizzard. (She brings out a gizzard to 
gnaw on) It was a wonderful dinner. 
You’re a better cook than I am. 


cora—That’s not so. 
LOTTIE—Kiss me good-bye, Sonny. 
SONNY—Good-bye, Aunt Lottie. 


LOTTIE— (Hugging him close) Good 
night, darling. 


MORRIS—That was a fine recitation, 
Edwin Booth. 


SONNY—Thank you, Uncle Morris. 


LOTTIE—(Facing her husband with a 
bright smile, as though nothing but hap- 
piness had ever passed between them) I’m 
ready, Daddy. 


MORRIS—All right, Mama. Good of you 
to have us, Cora. 


cora—Glad you could come, Morris. 


LOTTIE—(At the door, thinks of one last 
piece of news she must impart to her 
sister before leaving) Oh, Cora! I forgot 
to tell you. Mamie Keeler’s in the 
hospital. 


MORRIS— (Goes out on the porch now) 
Looks like it’s gonna rain any minute 
now. 


cora—What’s wrong? 
LOTTFE—Some kind of female trouble. 


coRaA—Oh .. . that’s too bad. 
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(But Lorrie can tell by the sound of 
cora’s voice that she is too preoccupied 
now with her own worries to care about 
Mamie Keeler) 


LotTT1eE—Oh, God, Cora . . . I just can’t 
go off and leave you this way. 
cora—lI’ll be all right, Lottie. 


LoTTie—Look, Cora. . . if you and the 
kids wanta come over and stay with us 

. we'll manage somehow .. . 
cora—Oh, thank you, Lottie. (They 
embrace as though recognizing the bond 
of their blood) But I’m going to work 
this out for myself, Lottie. 


LOTTIE—Good-bye, Cora. 


MORRIS—(From outside) It’s beginning 
to rain, honey. 


LoTTiE—(Hurrying out the door) Hold 
your horses, Morris. I’m coming. Don’t 
be impatient now. (They exit. Now CORA 
returns to the center of the room, feeling 
somehow deserted) 


SONNY—lIt’s always so quiet after com- 
pany leaves, isn’t it? 

cora—Hush, Sonny. I’m trying to 
think. 


(From outside, we hear the sound of 
MORRIS’ car driving off, and then the 
sound of the rain and the wind) 


SONNY—Let’s move to California, 
Mom. Please, let’s move to California. 


(But cora has made a sudden decision. 
She rushes to the telephone) 


cora—Long distance (A moment’s 

wait) This is Mrs. Flood, three-two- 

one. I want to talk to Mr. Rubin Flood 

at the Hotel Boomerang in Blackwell 
. Yes, I'll wait. 

SONNY—(In an innocent voice) I bet he 

isn’t there. I bet anything. 


cora—Hello? He isn’t? Would you ask 
them if he’s been there this week? (A 
moment’s wait) He hasn’t! Oh. . . Well, 
please tell him, if he does come, to call 
his family immediately. It’s very im- 
portant. 


(A fallen expression on her face, she sits 
for a moment, wondering what next move 
to make. Then she hears a car approach- 
ing from the distance. She jumps up and 
runs to the window) 


SONNY—It isn’t Daddy. I can always 
tell the sound of his car. (CORA comes 
back to the middle of the room) 


cora—Run along to bed now, Sonny. 
It’s late. I have to go out and empty 
the pan under the ice box. 


(CORA goes out through the dining-room 
door. SONNY walks slowly, hesitantly, to 
the foot of the stairs and stands there, 
looking up at the blackness at the top. He 
stands there several moments, unable to 
force himself to go further. From the 
kitchen we hear CORA’s muffled sobs. 
SONNY cries out in fear) 


CORA: | have my own score to settle for. I've always accused your father of neglecting 


you kids, but maybe I've hurt you more with pampering. You . . 


- and Sonny, too. 


(Teresa Wright, Judith Robinson 


SONNY— Mom! 


(CORA returns now, not wanting SONNY 
to know she has been crying 


cora—Sonny, I thought I told you to 
go upstairs. (She looks at him now and 
sees his embarrassed fear) Sonny, why 
are you so afraid of the dark? 


SONNY—’Cause .. . you can’t see what’s 
in front of you. And it might be some- 
thing awful. 


cora—You’re the man of the house 
now, Sonny. You mustn’t be afraid. 


SONNY— I’m not afraid . . . if someone’s 
with me. 


(CORA walks over to him and takes his 
hand) 


cora—Come, boy. We'll go up together. 


(They start up the stairs to face the dark- 
ness hovering there like an omen) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


SCENE: It is the next day, late afternoon. 
Outside, there is a drizzling rain that has 
continued through the day. REEZNIE has 
not dressed all day. She sits by the fire in 
her robe, rubbing her freshly shampooed 
hair with a towel. CORA enters from the 
dining room, wearing a comfortable old 
kimono. She looks at the tray by REENIE’S 
side. 


cora—Reenie! Is that all you feel like 
eating? 


REENIE— Yes. 
cora—But that’s all you’ve had all 


day, Reenie. You don’t eat enough to 
keep a bird alive. 
REENIE—I... I’m not hungry, Mom. 


cora—Now quit feeling sorry for your- 
self, just because you didn’t have a 
good time last night. 


REENIE— Mom, is Dad coming back? 


coRA—I don’t know. I tried to call him 
last night but couldn’t get him. 
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REENIE—Aren’t you mad at him any 
more? 


cora—No... I’m not mad. 


REENIE—Even though he hit you? 


cora—Even though he hit me. I was 
defying him to do it . . . and he did. I 
can’t blame him now. 


REENIE—Do you think he will be back, 
Mom? 


coRA—This is the day he was supposed 
to come back. It’s almost suppertime 
and he still isn’t here. 


REENIE—But it’s been raining, Mom. 
I’ll bet the roads are bad. 


corA— You love your father, don’t you? 


REENIE— Yes. 


cora—Well, I’m glad. The people we 
love aren’t always perfect, are they? 
But if we love them, we have to take 
them as they are. After all, I guess I’m 
not perfect, either. 


REENIE—You are too, Mom. You’re 
absolutely perfect, in every way. 


cora—No, I’m not, Reenie. I... I 
have my own score to settle for. I’ve al- 
ways accused your father of neglecting 
you kids, but maybe I’ve hurt you 
more with pampering. You . . . and 
Sonny, too. 


REENIE— What do you mean, Mom? 


cora—Oh, nothing. I can’t say any- 
thing more about it right now. Forget 


it. (For some reason we don’t yet know, 
she tries to change the subject) Are you 
feeling a little better now? 


REENIE—I guess so. 


cora—Well, the world isn’t going to 
end just because your young man went 
off and left you. 


REENIE—Oh, Mom. It was the most 


humiliating thing that ever happened 
to me. 


cora—Where do you think Sammy 
went? 


REENIE—He went out to the cars at 
intermission time with some other girl. 
cora—To spoon? 

REENIE—They call it necking. 
cora—Are you sure of this? 


REENIE— Mom, that’s what all the boys 
do at intermission time. They take 
girls and go out to the cars. Some of 
them don’t even come back for the rest 
of the dance. 


cora—But are you sure Sammy did 
that? Did you see him? 


REENIE—No, Mom. I just know that’s 
what he did. 


corA—Wouldn’t you have gone out to 
one of the cars with him? 


REENIE— (With self-disparagement) Oh. 
Mom. 
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cora— What makes yousay ‘““Oh, Mom” 
that way? 


REENIE—He wouldn’t have liked me 
that way. 


corA—But why? Why not? 


REENIE—I’m just not hot stuff like the 
other girls. 


cora—Reenie, what an expression! 
You’re pretty. You’re every bit as 
pretty as Flirt or Mary Jane. Half a 
woman’s beauty is in her confidence. 


REENIE—Oh, Mom. 


corA—Reenie, I’ve tried to raise you 
proper, but . . . you’re sixteen now. It’s 
perfectly natural if a boy wants to kiss 
you, and you let him. It’s all right if 
you like the boy. 


REENIE— (A hesistant admission) Oh... 
Sammy kissed me. 


CORA— (Quite surprised) He did? 


REENIE—On the way out to the party, 
in Punky’s car. Flirt and Punky were 
in the front seat, Sammy and I in the 
back. Punky had a flask .. . 


cora—The little devil! 


REENIE— Mom, most of those wealthy 
boys who go away to school are kind of 
wild. 


corRa—Go on. 


REENIE— Well, Punky and Flirt started 
necking, very first thing. Flirt, I don’t 
mean to be tattling, but she is kind of 
fast. 


corA—I guessed as much. You aren’t 
tattling. 


REENIE— Well, Sammy and I felt kind 
of embarrassed, with no one else to talk 
to, and so he took my hand. Oh, he was 
very nice about it, Mom. And then he 
put an arm around me, and said-.. . 
““May I kiss you, Reenie?”’ And I was 
so surprised, I said yes before I knew 
what I was saying. And he kissed me. 
Was it all right, Mom? 


cora—Did you like the young man? 
That’s the important thing. 


REENIE—Yes, I. . . I liked him... 
very much. (She sobs helplessly) Oh, 
Mom. 


cora—There, there, Reenie dear. If 
he’s the kind of young man who goes 
around kissing all the girls, you don’t 
want to worry about him any more. 
You did right to leave the party! 


REENIE—Did I, Mom? 


cora—Of course you did. I’m very dis- 
appointed in Sammy. I thought he was 
such a nice boy. But I guess appearances 
can be deceiving. 

REENIE—Oh Mom! 


cora—There, there, dear. There are 
plenty of other young men in the world. 
You’re young. You’re not going to have 
to worry. 


REENIE— (Struggling to her feet) Mom, 
I don’t think I ever want to get 
married. 

cora—Reenie! 

REENIE—I mean it, Mom. 


coRA—You’re too young to make a 
decision like that. 


REENIE—I’m serious. 


cora—What makes you say such a 
thing? Tell me. 


REENIE—I don’t want to fight with 
anyone, like you and Daddy. 


cora—Oh, God. 


REENIE—Every time you and Daddy 
fight, I just feel that the whole house 
is going to cave in all around me. 


cora—Then I am to blame. 


REENIE—And I think I'd be lots hap- 
pier, just by myself, teaching school, or 
working in an office building. 


corRA—No, daughter. You need some- 


one after you grow up. You need some- 
one. 


REENIE— But I don’t want to. I don’t 
want to need anyone, ever in my life. 
It’s a horrible feeling to need someone. 


cora—(Disturbed) Daughter! 


REENIE—Anyway, the only times I’m 
really happy are when I’m alone, prac- 
ticing at the piano or studying in the 
library. 


cora—Weren’t you happy last night 
when Sammy kissed you? 


REENIE—I guess you can’t count on 
happiness like that. 


coraA—Daughter, when you start get- 
ting older, you’ll find yourself getting 
lonely and you'll want someone; some- 
one who'll hear you if you get sick and 
cry out in the night; and someone to 
give you love and let you give your love 
back to him in return. Oh, I’d hate to 
see any child of mine miss that in life. 


(There is a moment of quiet realization 
between them. Then we hear the sound of 
a car drawing up to the house. CORA, 
running to the window, is as excited as 
a girl) That must be your father! No, 
it’s Sonny. In a big limousine. He’s 
getting out of the car as if he owned it. 
Mrs. *Stanford must have sent him 
home with her chauffeur. (She gives 
“chauffeur”’ its American pronunciation. 
SONNY, in his Sunday suit, bursts into 
the house waving a five-dollar bill in his 
mother’s face) 


SONNY— Mom. Look, Mom! Mrs. Stan- 
ford gave me five dollars for speaking 
my piece. See? Five whole dollars. She 
said I was the most talented little boy 
she ever saw. See, Mom? Then she got 
out her pocketbook and gave me five 
whole dollars. See? 





cor:—lI declare. Why, Sonny, I’m 
proud of you, boy. That’s the very first 
money you ever earned, and I’m very 
proud. 


SONNY— And Mrs: Stanford sent me 
home with her chauffeur, too, Mom. 
(He gives the word its French pronuncia- 
tion) That’s the way you're supposed 
to pronounce it, chauffeur. It’s French. 


cora—lIf you spend any more time at 
Mrs. Stanford’s, you'll be getting too 
high-hat to come home. (She notices 
REENIE starting upstairs) We'll talk 
later, Reenie. (REENIE exits. CORA again 
turns her attention to SONNY) Did you 
have anything to eat? 


sSONNY—Oh, Mom, it was just delicious. 
She had all kinds of little sandwiches. 
Gee, they were good. And cocoa, too, 
Mom, with lots of whipped cream on 
top, in little white cups with gold 
edges. Gee, they were pretty. And lots 
of little cakes, too, with pink frosting 
and green. And ice cream, too. I just 
ate and ate and ate. 


cora—Good. That means I won’t have 
to get you any supper. 


sONNY—No. I don’t want any supper. 
I’m going to the movies tonight. And 
to the Royal Candy Kitchen after- 
wards, to buy myself a great big sun- 
dae with chocolate and marshmallow 
and cherries and .. . 


cora—Now, wait a minute, Sonny. 
This is the first money you've ever 
earned in your life, and I think you 
should save it. 


SONNY—Oh, Mom! 


cora—I mean it. Five dollars is a lot 
of money, and I’m not going to let 
you squander it on movies and sun- 
daes. You'll thank me for this some day. 


(She takes his piggy bank from the 
bookcase) 


sonny—lI will not. I will not thank 
you! 

cora—Sonny. 

(She takes the bill from him and drops 
it into the bank. SONNY is wild at the 
injustice) 

sSONNY— Look what you’ ve done. I hate 
you! I wanta see the movie. I’ve just 


gotta see the movie. If I can’t see the 
movie, I’ll kill myself. 


cora—Such foolish talk! 
SONNY—I mean it. I'll kill myself. 


cora—Now be quiet, Sonny. I want 
to have a little talk. 


sonny—Can I sell the milk bottles 
for money? 


cora—No! Now quit pestering me 
about the movies. You’ve already 
talked me into letting you see one 


movie this week. I have scarcely any 
money now, and I can’t spare a cent. 


(SONNY is badly frustrated. He finds the 
favors that sammy promised him, dis- 
played on the settee. He throws a handful 
of confetti recklessly into the air, then 
dons a paper hat, and blows violently on 
a paper horn) Sonny! Stop that racket! 
You’re going to have to clean up that 
mess. 


SONNY—You won’t let me have any 
fun at all. 


cora—The young man was very 
“thoughtful to have sent you the favors. 
I wish he had been as thoughtful in 
other ways. 


SONNY—Didn’t Reenie have a good 
time at the party last night? 


cora—No. 


SONNY—Serves her right. Serves her 
right. 

cora—Sonny! I’m not going to have 
any more talk like that. If you and 
your sister can’t get along, you can at 
least have a little respect for one 
another. Now, come here, Sonny, I 
want to talk serious for a little while. 
(SONNY taunts her with the horn) Will 
you go sit down? 


SONNY—What’s the matter? 
(He sits opposite her at the table) 


cora—Nothing. I just want to talk 
a while. 


SONNY—(Suddenly solemn and appre- 
hensive) Have I done something bad? 


cora—Well, I don’t know if you have 
or if I have. Anyway, we've got to talk 
about it. Sonny, you mustn’t. come 
crawling into my bed any more. I let 
you do it last night, but I shouldn’t 
have. It was wrong. 

SONNY—I was scared. 

cora—Just the same, that’s not to 
happen again, Sonny. It’s not the same 
when a boy your age comes crawling 
into bed with his mother. You can’t 
expect me to mean as much to you as 
when you were a baby. Can you un- 
derstand, Sonny? (He looks away from 
her with unconscious guilt. She studies 
him) I think you’re older in your feel- 
ings than I ever realized. You’re a 
funny mixture, Sonny. In some ways, 
shy as your sister. In other ways, 
bold as a pirate. 


SONNY—I don’t like you any more 
at all. 


cora—Sonny! 


sONNY—I don’t care. You make me 
mad. 


cora—(Going to him) Oh, God, I’ve 
kept you too close to me, Sonny. Too 
close. I’ll take the blame, boy. But 
don’t be mad. Your mother still loves 
you, Sonny. (But she sees that they are 


at an impasse) Well, we won’t talk 
about it any more. Run along to the 
store now, before it closes. (We see 
FLIRT’S face in the door window. She is 
knocking on the door and calling for 
REENIE. CORA hurries to let her in) 
Flirt! 

FLIRT— (Rushing inside) Where’s 
Reenie? Reenie . . . Reenie. Oh, Mrs. 
Flood, I have the most awful news. 


cora—What is it, Flirt? 


FLIRT—(FLIRT’S face, her whole body are 
contorted by shock and confused grief) 
Oh, it’s so awful. 


cora—Tell me. 


FLIRT—Is Reenie here? I’ve got to tell 
her, too. 


cora— (Calls upstairs) Reenie, can you 
come down? Flirt is here. 


REENIE— (Off) I’m coming. 


FLIRT—Oh, Mrs. Flood, it’s the most 
awful thing that ever happened in this 
town. It’s the most awful thing I ever 
heard of happening anywhere. 


cora—Did something happen to you, 
or your family? .. . 


FLIRT—No, it’s Sammy. 
cora—Sammy?... 

REENIE— (Coming downstairs) What is 
it, Flirt? 

FLIRT—Kid! Sammy Goldenbaum .. . 
killed himself. 

(There is a long silence) 

cora—Where did you hear this, Flirt? 


FLIRT— Mrs. Givens told me. The hotel 
people over in Oklahoma City called 
her about it just a little while ago. 
They found a letter in Sammy’s suit- 
case Mrs. Givens had written- him, 
inviting him to come home with Punky. 


cora—Oklahoma City? 


FLIRT—He went over there last night 
after he left the party. He took the 
midnight train. That’s what they fig- 
ured out, because he registered at the 
hotel this morning at two o’clock. 


. . did he do it? Flirt? 


FLIRT—- (Hides her face in her hands as 
though hiding from the hideous reality 
of it) He... Oh, I just can’t. 


cora—There, there, honey. 


cora—How . 


FLIRT—Oh, I’m such a silly about 
things. He . . . he jumped out of the 
window . . . on the fourteenth floor . . . 
and landed on the pavement below. 


cora—Oh, my God. 


FLIRT—Oh .. . it’s really the most ter- 
rible thing that ever happened to me. 
I never did know anyone who killed 
himself before. 


coRA—Does anyone have any idea 
what made him do it? 
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FLIRT—No! Punky says that he used 
to get kind of moody at times, but 
Punky never expected him to do any- 
thing like this. 


cora—Why did he go to Oklahoma 
City in the middle of the night? 


FLIRT—No one knows that either . . . 
for sure. But one thing did happen at 
the party. He was dancing with Mary 
Jane Ralston .. . that cow. . . just 
before intermission and Mrs. 
Ralston . . . she’d had too much to 
drink . . . comes out in the middle of 
the floor and stops them. 


cora—What for? 


FLIRT—Well, you know how Mrs. 
Ralston is. No one takes her very 
serious even if she does have money. 
Anyway, she came right out in the 
middle of the floor and gave Sammy 
a bawling out... 


cora—A bawling out? Why? 


FLIRT— She said she wasn’t giving this 
party for Jews, and she didn’t intend 
for her daughter to dance with a Jew, 
and besides, Jews weren’t allowed in 
the country club anyway. And that’s 
not so. They are too allowed in the 
country club. Maybe they’re not per- 
mitted to be members, but they’re 
certainly allowed as guests. Everyone 
knows that. (She turns now to REENIE, 
who has sat numb in a chair since 
FLIRT’S shocking announcement) Where 
were you when it all happened? 


REENIE—I...I... 
(But she is inarticulate) 


cora—Reenie wasn’t feeling well. She 
left the party and came home. 


FLIRT—The other kids told me Sammy 
was looking for you everywhere. He 
was going around asking everyone, 
Where’s Reenie? 


cora—That .. . that’s too bad. 


FLIRT—(Turning to CORA) ... But a 
thing like that isn’t serious enough to 
make a boy kill himself, is it? 


cora—Well .. . he did. 


FLIRT—An old blabbermouth like Mrs. 
Ralston? - 


cora—She was a stranger to Sammy. 
She probably sounded like the voice 
of the world. 


FLIRT—Gee . . . I just don’t understand 
things like that. Do you know some- 
thing else, Mrs. Flood? They called 
Sammy’s mother way out in California, 
and told her, and I guess she was 
terribly sorry and everything, but she 
told them to go on and have the 
funeral in Oklahoma City, that she’d 
pay all the expenses, but she wouldn’t 
be able to come for it because she was 
working. And she cried over the tele- 
phone and asked them please to try 
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and keep her name out of the papers, 
because she said it wasn’t generally 
known that she had a son. 


cora—There won’t be anyone Sammy 
knows at the funeral, will there? 


FLIRT—Mrs. Givens said Punky and 
his daddy could drive us over for it. 
Will you come, Reenie? (REENIE nods) 
Do you wanta come, too, Sonny? 
(SONNY nods) Well .. . it’ll be day after 
tomorrow, in the afternoon. We'll all 
have to get excused from school. Oh, 
gee, it makes me feel so kind of strange. 
Doesn’t it you, kid? I think I’ll go to 
Sunday School tomorrow. Do you 
wanta go with me, Reenie? (REENIE 
nods yes) Oh, I feel just terrible. 


(FLIRT bolts out the front door, as though 
wanting to run away from all that is 
tragic or sorrowful in life. CORA keeps 
silent for several moments, her eyes on 
REENIE) 


coRA—Where were you when Sammy 
went off? 


REENIE— (Twisting with grief) Stop it, 
Mom! 


cora—Tell me. Where were you? 
REENIE—-Don’t, Mom! 
cora—(Commanding) Tell me. 


REENIE—I .. . 
girls’ room. 


was up in... the 


cora—Where did you leave Sammy? 


REENIE—As soon as we got to the party, 
Sammy and I started dancing. He 
danced three straight dances with me, 
Mom. Nobody cut in. I didn’t think 
anybody was ever going to cut in, 
Mom. I got to feeling so humiliated I 
didn’t know what to do. I just couldn’t 
bear for Sammy to think that no. one 
liked me. 


cora—Dear God! 


REENIE—So I told Sammy there was 

someone at the party I had to talk to. 

Then I took him over to Mary Jane 

Ralston and . . . introduced him to her 
. and told him to dance with her. 


cora—Reenie! 
REENIE—I! .. . I thought he’d like her. 


coRA—But you said that you liked 
Sammy. You told me you did. 


REENIE—But, Mom, I just couldn’t 
bear for him to think I was such a 
wallflower. 


cora—You ran off and hid, when an 
ounce of thoughtfulness, one or two 
kind words, might have saved him. 


REENIE—I didn’t know. I didn’t know. 


cora—A nice young man like that, 
bright and pleasant, handsome as a 
prince, caught out here in this sandy 
soil without a friend to his name and 
no one to turn to when some thought- 


less fool attacks him and he takes it to 
heart. (REENIE sobs uncontrollably) 
Tears aren’t going to do any good now, 
Reenie. Now, you listen to me. I’ve 
heard all I intend to listen to about 
being so shy and sensitive and afraid 
of people. I can’t respect those feelings 
any more. They’re nothing but selfish- 
ness. (REENIE starts to bolt from the 
room, just as FLIRT did, but cORA’s 
voice holds her) Reenie! It’s a fine thing 
when we have so little confidence in 
ourselves, we can’t stop to think of 
the other person. 


SONNY—(Who has been a silent listener 
until now) I hate people. 


cora—Sonny! 
SONNY—I do. 


corA—Then you’re just as bad as Peg 
Ralston. 


SONNY—How can you keep from hat- 
ing? 

cora—There are all kinds of people in 
the world. And you have to live with 
them all. God never promised us any 
different. The bad people, you don’t 
hate. You’re only sorry they have to 
be. Now, run along to the store before 
it closes. 


(SONNY goes out, and finds himself again 
confronted by the jeers of the neighbor- 
hood boys, which sound like the voices 
that have plagued humanity from the be- 
ginning of time) 


BOYS’ VOICES— 
Sissy Sonny! 
Sonny Flood! His name is mud! 
Sonny plays with dolls! 
Sonny loves his mama! 


(Hearing the voices, CORA runs to the 
door, but stops herself from going further) 


cora—I guess I can’t go through life 
protecting him from bullies. (She goes 
to REENIE) I’m sorry I spoke so harshly 
to you, Reenie. 


REENIE—He asked for me . . . for me. 
The only time anyone ever wanted me, 
or needed me, in my entire life. And I 
wasn’t there. I didn’t stop once to 
think of . . . Sammy. I’ve always 
thought I was the only person in the 
world who had any feelings at all. 


CORA—Well . . . you’re not, if that’s 
any comfort. Where are you going, 
dear? 


REENIE—(Resignedly) I haven’t done 
anything to my room all day. I... 
I still have to make my bed. 


(REENIE exits upstairs) 


CcORA— (Calling after her) It’s Saturday. 
Change the linens. I put them in the 
attic to dry. (CORA goes into the parlor 
to pull down the shades. RUBIN enters 
from the dining room. He is in his 
stocking feet, and is carrying several bags, 





which he drops onto the floor with a clatter. 
CORA comes running from the parlor) 
My God! 

RUBIN—TI scare ya? 


cora—Rubin! I hate to be frightened 
80. 


RUBIN—I din mean to frighten ya. 
cora—lI didn’t hear you drive in. 
RUBIN—I didn’t. 

cora—Where’s the car? 


RUBIN—It ain’t runnin’ right. Left it 
downtown at the garage. I walked home. 


cora—Why did you come in the back 
way? 

RUBIN—Cora, what difference does it 
make if I come in the back way or the 
front way, or down the chimney? My 
boots was covered with mud. So I left 
"em out on the back porch. I din wanta 
track up your nice, clean house. Now, 
wasn’t that thoughtful of me? 


cora—Did you get my message? 


RUBIN— What message? 


cora—(A little haughty) Oh . . . nothing. 


RUBIN—What message you talkin’ 
about? 


coRaA—The route you left me said 
you’d be in Blackwell last night. I 
called you there, but . . Well, I 
suppose you had better places to be. 


RUBIN—That’s right. I did. What'd 
ya call me for? 


cora—(Hurt) I don’t know now. You'll 
be wanting a hot bath. I'll go turn on 
the water tank. (CORA exits through 
dining-ivoom door. RUBIN sits in his big 
chair and drops his face into his hands 
with a look of sad discouragement. Then 
he begins to unpack one of the bags, 
taking out small pieces of harness and 
tossing them on the floor. In a few 
moments, CORA returns) What made 
you decide to come back? 


RUBIN—I lost my job. 
cora—What? 

RUBIN—I said I lost my job. 
cora—Rubin! You’ve always sold more 


harness for the company than any of 
the other salesmen. 


RUBIN—Yah. The on’y trouble is, no 
one’s selling much harness today be- 
cause no one’s buyin’ it. People are 
buyin’ automobiles. Harness salesmen 
are .. . things of the past. 


corRA—Do you mean... your com- 
pany’s going out of business? 


RUBIN—That’s it! You win the kewpie 
doll. 


cora—Oh, Rubin! 


RUBIN—So that’s why ya couldn’t get 
me in Blackwell last night. I went 
somewhere else, regardless of what you 
were thinkin’, lookin’ for a job. 


cora—(A little embarrassed with regret) 
Oh .. . I apologize, Rubin. 


RUBIN—Oh, that’s all right. You have 
to get in your li’l digs ev’ry once in a 
while. I’m used to ’em. 


cora—lI’m really awfully sorry. Be- 
lieve me. 


RUBIN—I was in Tulsa, talkin’ to some 
men at the Southwest Supply Com- 
pany. They’re hirin’ lotsa new men to 
go out in the fields and sell their 
equipment. 


coRA— (Seizing her opportunity) Rubin 
Flood, now that you've lost one travel- 
ing job, I’m not going to let you take 
another. You go downtown the first 
thing Monday morning and talk to 
John Fraser. He’s bought out all the 
Curley Cue markets in town, and he 
needs men to manage them. He’d give 
you a job in a minute. Now, you do 
what I say, Rubin. 


RUBIN—(He looks at her for several 
moments before getting to his feet) God 
damn! I come home here t’apologize to 
you for hittin’ ya. I been feelin’ all week 
like the meanest critter alive, because 
I took a sock at a woman. My wife, 
at that. I walked in here ready to beg 
ya to forgive me. Now I feel like doin’ 
it all over again. Don’t you realize you 
can’t talk to a man like that? Don’t 
you realize that every time you talk 
that way, I just gotta go out and raise 
more hell, just to prove to myself I’m 
a free man? Don’t you know that 
when you talk to a man like that, 
you’re not givin’ him credit for havin’ 
any brains, or any guts, or a spine, or 

. . or a few other body parts that are 
pretty important, too? All these years 
we been married, you never once really 
admitted to yourself what kinda man 
I am. No, ya keep talkin’ to me like I 
was the kinda man you think I oughta 
be. (He grabs her by the shoulders) Look 
at me. Don’t you know who I am? 
Don’t you know who I am? 


corA—Rubin, you’re hurting me. 


RUBIN—I’m takin’ the job if I can get 
it. It’s a damn good job, pays good 
money. 


cora—lI don’t care about money. 


RUBIN—No, you don’t! Not until you 
see Peg Ralston come waltzin’ down 
the street in a new fur coat, and then 
you start wonderin’ why old Rubin 
don’t shoot hisself in the foot to make 
a lot of money. 


cokA—Rubin, I promise you I’ll never 
envy Peg Ralston another thing, as 
long as I live. 


RUBIN—Did it ever occur to you that 
maybe I feel like a cheapskate because 
I can’t buy you no fur coat? Did you 
ever stop to think maybe I’d like to 
be able to send my kids away to a 
fine college? 


cora—aAll I’m asking is for you to give 
them something of yourself. 


RUBIN—God damn it! What have J 
got to give ’em? In this day and age, 
what’s a man like me got to give? With 
the whole world so all-fired crazy about 
makin’ money, how can any man, un- 
less he’s got a million dollars stuck in 
his pocket, feel he’s got anything else 
to give that’s very important? 


cora-—Rubin! 
RUBIN—I mean it, Cora. 


cora—lI never realized you had such 
doubts. 


RUBIN—The new job is work I’ve never 
done. Work I never even thought of 
doin’. Learnin’ about all that goddamn 
machinery, and how to get out there 
and demonstrate it. Working with dif- 
ferent kinds of men, that’s smarter 
than I am, that think fast and talk 
sharp and mean all business. Men I 
can’t sit around and chew tobacco with 
and joke with like I did m’old cus- 
tomers. I . . . I don’t like ’em. I don’t 
know if I’m gonna like them. 


coRA—But you just said you wanted 
the job. 


RUBIN—I don’t like them, but I’m 
gonna join them. A fellow’s gotta get 
into the swim. There’s nothing else to 
do. But I’m scared. I don’t know how 
I'll make out. I . . . I’m scared. 


cora—lI never supposed you had it in 
you to fear. 


RUBIN—I s’pose all this time you been 
thinkin’ you was married to one a 
them movin’-pitcher fellas that jump 
off bridges and hold up trains and shoot 
Indians, and are never scared a nothin’. 
Times are changin’, Cora, and I dunno 
where they’re goin’. When I was a boy, 
there wasn’t much more to this town 
than a post office. I on’y had six years 
a schoolin’ cause that’s all the Old Man 
thought I’d ever need. Now look at 
things. School buildin’s, churches, fine 
stores, movie theatres, a country club. 
Men becomin’ millionaires overnight, 
drivin’ down the street in big limou- 
sines, goin’ out to the country club and 
gettin’ drunk, acting like they was the 
lords of creation. I dunno what to think 
of things now, Cora. I’m a stranger in 
the very land I was born in. 


cokA— (Trying to restore his pride) Your 
folks pioneered this country. 


RUBIN—Sometimes I wonder if it’s not 
a lot easier to pioneer a country than 
it is to settle down in it. look at the 
town now and don’t recognize any- 
thing in it. I come home here, and I 
still have to get used to the piano, and 
the telephone, and the gas stove, and 
the lace curtains at the windows, the 
carpets on the floor. All these things are 
still new to me. I dunno what to make 
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of ’em. How can I feel I’ve got any- 
thing to give to my children when the 
world’s as strange to me as it is to 
them? 


CORA 
Rubin! 


RUBIN—TI’m doin’ the best I can, Cora. 
Can’t ya understand that? I’m doin’ 
the best I can. 


cora— Yes; Rubin. I know you are. 


(With a new awareness of him) 


RUBIN— Now, there’s a few more things 
I gotta say .. . I wanna apologize. I’m 
sorry I hit ya, Cora. I’m awful sorry. 


cora—lI know I provoked you, Rubin. 


RUBIN—You provoked me, but. . . I 
still shouidn’ta hit ya. It wasn’t manly. 


CORA 
Rubin. 


RUBIN—And I’m sorry I made such a 
fuss about you gettin’ the girl a new 
dress. But I was awful worried about 
losin’ my job then, and I din have 
much money left in the bank. 


cora—Rubin, if I’d known that, I 
wouldn’t have thought of buying the 
dress. You should have told me, Rubin. 


I’m not holding it against you, 


RUBIN—I din wanta make you worry, 
too. 


cora—But that’s what I’m for. 


RUBIN—That’s all I gotta say, Cora, 
except that . . . I love ya. You’re a 
good woman and I couldn’t git along 
without you. 


cora—lI love you, too, Rubin. And I 
couldn’t get along without you another 
day. 


RUBIN— You're clean, and dainty. Give 
a man a feeling of decency . . . and 
order . . . and respect. 


cora—Thank you, Rubin. 


RUBIN—Just don’t get the idea you 
can rearrange me like ya do the house, 
whenever ya wanta put it in order. 


coRA—I’ll remember. (There is a short 
silence between them now, filled with new 
understanding) When you have fears 
about things, please tell me, Rubin. 


RUBIN—It’s hard for a man t’admit his 
fears, even to hisself. 


cora—Why? Why? 


RUBIN—He’s always afraid of endin’ up 
like . . . like your brother-in-law Morris. 


cora—Oh! 


(CORA has a new appreciation of him. 
She runs to him, throwing her arms about 
him in a fast embrace. A glow of satis- 
faction radiates from RUBIN, to have his 
woman back in his arms) 


RUBIN—Oh, my goodness. (RUBIN car- 
ries CORA center, where they sit like 
honeymooners, she on his lap; and he 
kisses her. SONNY returns now with a 
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sack of groceries, and stands staring at 
his parents until they become aware of 
him) H’lo, son. 


SONNY—Hi! 


cora—Takethe groceries to the kitchen, 
Sonny. (Obediently, SONNY starts for the 
dining-room door) Rubin, Mrs. Stan- 
ford paid Sonny five dollars this after- 
noon for speaking a piece at her tea 
party. 


RUBIN—I’ll be damned. He’ll be 
makin more money than his Old Man. 


(SONNY exits now through dining-room 
door) 


cora—Be nice to him, Rubin. Show 
him you want to be his friend. 
RUBIN—-I’m nice to that boy, ain’t I? 
corA—Sometimes you do talk awfully 
rough and bad-natured. 


RUBIN—Well . 
bad-natured. 


. . life’s rough. Life’s 


cora—lI know. And I keep trying to 
pretend it isn’t. 


RUBIN—I’ll remind ya. 


coRA—Every time I see the kids go 
out of the house, I worry .. . like I 
was watching them go out into life, 
and they seem so young and helpless. 


RUBIN—But ya gotta let ’em go, Cora. 
Ya can’t hold ’em. 


corRA—lI’ve always felt I could give 
them life like a present, all wrapped in 
white, with every promise of happiness 
inside. 





boing 


RUBIN—That ain’t the way it works. 
cora—No. All I can promise them is 
life itself. (With this realization, she 
gets off RUBIN’s lap) I'd better go to 
the kitchen and put the groceries away. 


RUBIN—(Grabs her to him, not willing 
to let her go) T’hell with the groceries! 


CORA—-(A maidenly protest) Rubin! 


RUBIN—(Caressing her) Is there any 
chance of us bein’ alone t’night? 


cora—(Secretively) I think Reenie 
plans to go to the library. If you give 
Sonny a dime, I’m sure he'll go to 
the movies. 

RUBIN—It’s a deal. 


(He tries again to re-engage her in 
lovemaking) 
cora—Now, Rubin, be patient. 


(She exits through the dining-room door 
as REENIE comes running downstairs) 


REENIE—Did I hear Daddy? 
RUBIN—Hello, daughter. 
REENIE—(She runs into his arms and 
he lifts her high in the air) Oh, Daddy! 
RUBIN—Well, how’s my girl? 
REENIE—I feel better now that you’re 
home, Daddy. 

RUBIN—Thank ya, daughter. 
REENIE—I’ve been practicing a new 
piece, Daddy. It’s Chopin. Do you 


want me to play it for you? 


CORA: Rubin, Mrs. Stanford paid Sonny five dollars this afternoon for speaking a 
piece at her tea party. 


RUBIN: I'll be damned. He'll be makin’ more money than his Old Man. 
(Charles Saari, Pat Hingle, Teresa Wright) 





RUBIN—Sure. I like sweet music same 
as anyone. 


REENIE—I can’t play it quite perfect 
yet, but almost. 


(REENIE goes into parlor and in a mo- 
ment we hear another wistful piece by 
Chopin) 

RUBIN—That’s all right. (SONNY now 
returns and stands far right, RUBIN, 
center, faces him. They look at each other 
with wonder and just a little resentment. 
But RUBIN goes to SONNY, making the 
effort to offer himself) Son, your mom 
tells me you do real well, goin’ around 
speaking pieces, gettin’ to be a reg’lar 
Jackie Coogan. I got a customer has a 
daughter does real well at that kinda 
thing. Gets up before people and 
whistles. 


SONNY— Whistles? 


RUBIN—Yah! Like birds. Every kinda 
bird ya ever heard of. Maybe you'd 
like to meet her sometime. 


SONNY-—Oh, maybe. 


(RUBIN feels himself on uncertain ground 
with his son) 


RUBIN—Your mom said maybe you'd 
like to go to the movie tonight. I guess 
I could spare you the money. 


(He digs into his pocket) 


SONNY—I’ve changed my mind. I don’t 
want to now. 


(SONNY turns from his father) 


RUBIN—(Looks at his son as though 
realizing sadly the breach between them. 
With a feeling of failure, he puts a warm 
hand on SONNY’S shoulder) Oh! Well, I 
ain’t gonna argue. (He walks out, and 
as he passes the parlor, he speaks to 
REENIE) That’s real purty, daughter. 
REENIE—Thank you, Daddy. 


RUBIN—(Opens dining-room door and 
speaks to cora) Cora, those kids ain’t 
goin’ to the movies. Come on now. 


cora—(Off) V’ll be up in a minute, 
Rubin. 


RUBIN—(Closing the door behind him, 
speaking to REENIE and SONNY) I’m 
goin’ upstairs now, and have my bath. 


(REENIE and SONNY watch him all the 
way as he goes upstairs) 


SONNY—They always want to be alone. 
REENIE—All married people do, crazy. 


(SONNY impulsively sticks out his tongue 
at her. But she ignores him, picking up 
one of the favors, a reminder of SAMMY, 
and fondling it tenderly. SONNY begins 
to feel regret) 


SONNY—I’m sorry I made a face at 
you, Reenie. 


REENIE—(Sobbing softly) Go on and 
make as many faces as you like. I’m 
not going to fight with you any more. 


SONNY—Don’t cry, Reenie. 


REENIE—I didn’t know Sammy had 
even remembered the favors until I 
started to go. Then I went to find my 
coat, and there they were, sticking out 
of my pocket. At the very moment he 
was putting them there . . . he must 
have had in mind doing what he did. 


SONNY— (With a burst of new generosity) 
You! You keep the favors, Reenie. 


REENIE—He promised therm to you. 


SONNY—-Just the same . 
them, Reenie. 


REENIE—Do you mean it? 


. . you keep 


SONNY— Yes. 


REENIE—You never were thoughtful 
like this . . . before. 


(coRA comes through the dining-room 
door now, hears the children’s plans, 
and stands unobserved, listening) 


SONNY—Reenie, do you want to go to 
the movie tonight? It’s Mae Murray 
in Fascination, and there’s an Our 
Gang Comedy first. 


REENIE—I don’t feel I should. 


sonny—When I feel bad, I just have 
to go to the movies. I just have to. 


REENIE—I was supposed to go to the 
library tonight. 


SONNY—Please go with me, Reenie. 
Please. 


REENIE—Do you really want me? 
SONNY—Yes, Reenie. Yes. 


REENIE—Where would you get the 
money to take me, Sonny? I have to 
pay adult admission. It’s thirty-five 
cents. 


SONNY—I’ve got all the money we'll 
need. 


(He runs for his piggy bank as CORA 
makes a quick return to the dining-room) 


REENIE—Sonny! Mother told you you 
had to save that money. 


SONNY—I don’t care. She’s not going 
to boss me for the rest of my life. It’s 
my money, and I’ve got a right to 
spend it. (With a heroic gesture of de- 
fiance, he throws the piggy bank smashing 
against the fireplace, its pieces scattering 
on the floor) 

REENIE—Sonny! 


SONNY— (Finding his five-dollar bill in 
the rubble) And we’ll have enough for 
popcorn, too, and for ice cream after- 
wards at the Royal Candy Kitchen. 


(Now we see CORA in the parlor again, 
a silent witness) 


REENIE—I feel very proud to be treated 
by my little brother. 


SONNY—Let’s hurry. The comedy starts 
at seven o’clock and I don’t want to 
miss it. 


REENIE—We can stay for the second 
show if we miss the comedy. 


SONNY—Oh, I want to stay for the 
second show, anyway. I always see the 
comedy twice. 

cora—(Coming forth now) 
children going some place? 


Are you 


REENIE—We’'re going to the movie, 
Mom. 


cora—Together? 
REENIE— Yes. 
cora—Well . . . that’s nice. 


REENIE—Darn it. I left my rubbers 
out on the porch. 


_ (She exits) 


RUBIN—(From upstairs) Cora! 
corA—I’ll be up in a minute, Rubin. 
(She turns thoughtfully to her son) Have 
you forgiven your mother, Sonny? 
sonNy—(Inscrutable) Oh . . . maybe. 


cora—Your mother still loves you, 
Sonny. 


(She puts an arm around him but he 
avoids her embrace) 


SONNY—Don’t, Mom. 
corRA—aAll right. I understand. 


RUBIN—(Upstairs, growing more im- 
patient) Cora! Come on, honey! 

cora—(Calling back to him) I'll be up 
in a minute, Rubin. (sonny looks at 
her with accusing eyes) Good-bye,Sonny! 


(REENIE sticks her head in the door from 
outside) 


REENIE—Hurry up, Sonny! 
RUBIN—Come on, Cora! 


(corRA starts up the stairs to her husband, 
stopping for one final look at her depart- 
ing son. And SONNY, just before going 
out the door, stops for one final look at 
his mother, his face full of confused 
understanding. Then he hurries out to 
REENIE, and corRA, like a shy maiden 
starts up the stairs, where we see RUBIN’S 
naked feet standing in the warm light 
at the top) 


cora— I’m coming, Rubin. I’m coming. 


CURTAIN 
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ITC: Latin-American Look 


The decision to make Latin-American plays the 
focus of this year’s International Theatre Celebra- 
tion (ITC) has had three important results: It has 
given groups throughout the country fresh and 
challenging material around which to build produc- 
tions; it has pointed up the need for more of this 
material—in good English translations; and it has 
precipitated a number of new translations that will 
help fill the need. 

In view of the fact that some thirty of these 
translations will soon be available—or potentially 
so—it has been decided to extend the Latin-Ameri- 
can theme for another full season, instead of switch- 
ing the emphasis to plays from Russia and eastern 
Europe, as was originally planned. Thus theatrical 
groups will have until July, 1960, to take part in 
this phase of the annual International Theatre 
Celebration. 

Most of the new translations have been made in 
order that their translators might compete for the 
three Rosamond Gilder Awards that are to be made 
in December. These awards, which total $1,000, are 
being offered for the best translations of Latin- 
American plays. (They are named for the woman 
who founded International Theatre Month, which 
has now been extended to cover an entire season 
and renamed International Theatre Celebration.) 
After the winners are announced, it is hoped that 
each of the new translations will be given at least 
one staging. Information as to their availability 
can be obtained by writing to ITC chairman Her- 
schel L. Bricker at the University of Maine, in Orono. 

Meanwhile, although the number of Latin- 
American plays in English remains limited, groups 
have been meeting the challenge by searching for 
—and often finding—brand-new works to produce. 
One of the most interesting of these has been 
Edgard da Rocha Miranda’s And the Wind Blows, 
which was presented in New York last April at 
St. Marks Playhouse. Mr. Miranda is one of 
Brazil’s leading playwrights, and this is the play 
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U.S.A. 


that, in 1954, was judged best of the year in his 
country. Until the April presentation, however, 
neither it nor any of his other plays had been seen 
in the United States. This is surprising, in view of 
the fact that Mr. Miranda received much of his 
education here and writes English well enough to 
function as his own translator. However, the critics’ 
reception of And the Wind Blows was sufficiently 
favorable to make chances for further productions 


of his works in this country seem good. Among 
these, the most likely candidates for production 
appear to be the two newest: Jassanan, Daughter 
of the Moon, a play with music, based on a Brazilian 
legend (and for which he is currently seeking a 
composer), and Palmares, a Brazilian folk opera 
whose score is now being completed by Hekel 
Tavares. His complete works consist of seven 
stage productions and three television plays. The 
dramatist won Brazil’s best-play-of-the-year award 
not only for And the Wind Blows, but also for his 
1952 work To Where the Land Grows. It and two 
of his other plays have been produced both in 
England and Brazil. 


Mr. Miranda is a strong believer in cultural ex- 
change. Speaking of the theatre as a means of 
furthering international understanding (which is 
the aim of ITC), he says: “Art, rather than Es- 
peranto, is the universal language, since it is the 
expression of that deep-seated common heritage of 
humanity which puts us all in the same boat on 
this precarious and mysterious journey that is life. 
Sophocles and O’Neill, Bilac and Pasternak, they 
all speak for that basic individual who knows none 
of the boundaries of country, class or color—that 
individual who, superb in his role of misery . . . is 
the true, the most eloquent of all diplomats.” 

A few days before And the Wind Blows opened 
in New York, what is reported to be the first Eng- 
lish production of La verdad sospechosa, seven- 
teenth-century classic by Mexican-born Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcén, was presented in Ohio by DEFIANCE 
COLLEGE. Translated as The Suspected Truth by 
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The production of 
Of Time and the 
River, by Baylor 
University 
Theatre, was 
staged by Paul 
Baker, and had 
visual effects by 
Eliot Elisofon. 


And the Wind 
Blows, by prize- 
winning Brazilian 
playwright 
Edgard da 

Rocha Miranda, 
had its North 
American 
premiere at St. 
Marks Playhouse 
in New York. 


Defiance College, 
Ohio, observed 
International 
Theatre Celebra- 
tion by staging 
The Suspected 
Truth, English 
version of La 
verdad 


sospechosa. 


General education 
classes in the arts 
at Pennsylvania 
State University 
are highlighted by 
performances of 
scenes from 
famous plays, 
including The 
Importance of 
Being Earnest. 





Professor Robert C. Ryan, who co-operated with 
drama director Ronald A. Willis in supervising the 
staging, the play, written originally in poetry, was 
rendered in stylized prose. It has been entered in 
the Rosamond Gilder Awards competition. At last 
report, however, the ITC committee was still de- 
bating whether or not it could be considered truly 
a Latin-American play. (The author was born in 
Mexico, where he went to school and lived for much 
of his early life. His actual writing, however, is 
believed to have been done entirely in Spain where, 
in his maturity, he shared a common literary en- 
vironment with Cervantes and Lope de Vega.) 
Latin-American or not, La verdad sospechosa has 
become an international class: whose production 
here is an important event in the annals of college 
theatre—a fact attested to by the presence, at the 
closing performance, of Antonio Carrillo Flores, 
Mexican ambassador to the United States, who 
flew to Defiance from Washington especially to 
see the play. 


From France— and Many Lands 


The shortage of works like the above has led many 
groups that wanted to observe ITC, but were un- 
able to find suitable Latin-American plays, to choose 
dramas by European authors asa substitute. French 
plays have been the favorites for this purpose. At 
BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, members of 
the French department presented the American 
premiére of Albert Camus’ State of Siege. In this 
case the original French was used, rather than a 
translation. The production was direeted by Wil- 
liam D. Pendell, head of the department. 

At ‘Georgetown University, MASK AND 
BAUBLE, the student drama group, also elected 
to mark ITC with a French work. There the choice 
was Jean Giraudoux’ The Madwoman of Chaillot. 

The GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, in 
Chicago, chose as its international offering an 
American translation of a French play based on a 
novel by a Bohemian who wrote in German—the 
new Joseph and Leon Katz translation of André 
Gide’s dramatization of Franz Kafka’s The Trial. 
The group followed this with a production of 
Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire, using a transla- 
tion by John Reich, head of the theatre. 

Another Chicago organization—the Chicago 
Campus Drama Group of NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY — observed ITC with three one-act 
plays by authors from three different countries. 
The works presented were Giraudoux’ The Apollo 
of Bellac, Synge’s Riders to the Sea, and Chekhov’s 
The Marriage Proposal. All three were produced 
under the supervision of Richard Tyler, director 
of the group. 

Chekhov was also a popular choice at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF VERMONT, where ITC was 
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marked in April by the presentation of The Three 
Sisters. The version used was the Stark Young 
translation. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, the 
play chosen was Lillian Hellman’s adaptation of 
Jean Anouilh’s The Lark. E. J. Peaker was starred 
as Joan of Arc. Costumes and set decorations were 
designed by Eugene Walker. As an additional con- 
tribution to ITC, the University Theatre sponsored 
a program called International Theatre Festival last 
March. The program consisted of four short plays 
presented by students from three high schools of 
the area. Highland High School offered Charles 
George’s When Shakespeare’s Ladies Meet, in which 
six of the playwright’s most famous female charac- 
ters— Portia, Desdemona, Katherine,Ophelia, 
Juliet and Cleopatra—are brought together. As 
part of the same program, St. Mary’s High School 
presented Norman Corwin’s The Undecided Mole- 
cule. And students of Albuquerque High School 
were responsible for-two plays: A Sunny Morning 
by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, and A 
Minuet by Louis N. Parker. 

Another group that observed International 
Theatre Celebration was the SCHOOL OF PER- 
FORMING ARTS division of New York City’s 
Metropolitan Vocational High School. Its contri- 
bution was a production of The Plain Princess by 
Aurand Harris. 

Elsewhere in New York, JAMAICA HIGH 
SCHOOL set up an ITC committee, which placed 
posters publicizing the event throughout the school. 
Cardboard meda's for drama students, bearing the 
motto “I’m an International Theatre Month 
Booster,” also were made. The actual stage offering 
was Romeo and Juliet, given in a daytime presenta- 
tion for one of the school’s English classes. 

Another salute to ITC was sponsored recently 
by THE PLAYERS, a summer-stock company in 
Kansas City, Missouri. The work chosen was The 
Passion Flower by the Spaniard Jacinto Benavente. 
The Players began four years ago with a charter 
membership of only nine; today the group numbers 
more than a hundred. Productions are staged in 
the Barn, a converted livery stable with seating 
for 252 spectators. It is located in nearby Johnson 
County, Kansas. 

In Texas, the SAN ANTONIO LITTLE 
THEATRE will be host next month to the annual 
meeting of the Southwest Theatre Conference. In- 
ternational Theatre has been chosen as the theme 
of the meeting, which will be held October 29-31. 

In California, POMONA COLLEGE DRAMA 
PRODUCTIONS observed ITC with three sepa- 
rate productions. The season opened with Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s The Flies, which is based on the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus. The production was part of 
the college’s annual Arts Festival, whose theme 
during the past season was “Giants of the Twentieth 
Century.”’ In December the organization presented 
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a double bill composed of Marriage, Gogol’s comedy 
of Russian life in the early nineteenth century, 
and Ionesco’s The Lesson. For its third produc- 
tion, the group offered The Taming of the Shrew. 


Theatre on the Campus 


While groups in this country busy themselves 
with productions calculated to emphasize inter- 
national theatre—and whenever possible, Latin- 
American theatre—it is interesting to note that 
in South America, theatre development and the 
teaching of theatre arts is proceeding at a rapid 
rate, thanks, in many cases, to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, whose generous grants have made this 
possible. The most recent grants have been one of 
$28,000 to the UNIVERSITY OF BAHIA, Brazil’s 
first college to offer professional training in theatre 
arts (something it has been doing for only four 
years), and another of $35,000 to the CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF CHILE to facilitate the pur- 
chase of a new lighting system for its Teatro de 
Ensayo (Training Theatre). 

Here in the United States, there also are new 
developments at the university level. At PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY the depart- 
ments of art, music and theatre arts have com- 
bined their efforts in two classes in general educa- 
tion, stressing in one an understanding of the arts 
through examination of basic concepts common to 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music and the 
theatre arts, and in the other class, stressing the 
analytical examination of selected examples from 
the arts that emphasize the creative process. The 
combination of the visual arts and music is not 
unusual in some universities because illustrative 
material is not difficult to obtain. Occasionally 


by Francis Robinson 


It was Cyril Maude who said that memories of 
the theatre “are the most vicious weapons in an 
old man’s arsenal.” The suave British star was 
referring, of course, to the spoken drama—what 
Maria Callas, in her frequent lapses from the ver- 
nacular of her native America, calls “prose thea- 
tre.”” The recollections of opera buffs, however, 
are, if anything, more deadly. But since your edi- 
tor, undoubtedly without consulting his readers, 
has asked for it, and the year 1919 is an unusually 
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dramatic literature is included in such courses, but 
the real performing theatre is slighted. The unique 
thing about the arts classes at Pennsylvania State 
is the emphasis on, and provision for, performance 
in a classroom theatre. A company of six graduate 
assistants (four acturs, a designer-technician, a 
costumer) has been formed to provide the in-class 
live theatre experience for the general student from 
every college in the university. Works by Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Ibsen and other dramatic 
masters are not only read, but performed as well. 
Last year twenty-nine excerpts were performed, 
including a one-hour version of Oedipus Rex, a 
program of Shakespearean highlights, Everyman, 
Aucassin and Nicolette and a cutting of Hedda 
Gabler. Technical aspects of staging and theatrical 
production are demonstrated for the students in 
these classes, in addition to acting styles and direc- 
torial approaches. The aim is to give the general 
student an understanding of the theatre as a per- 
forming art, and to provide a good training oppor- 
tunity for student actors and technicians. Walter H. 
Walters is head of the Department of Theatre Arts. 

Apropos of university theatre, it is interesting 
to note that, despite the emphasis placed upon 
plays by authors from other countries, the college 
production that has attracted the widest attention 
during the past season has been strictly an Ameri- 
can product. The offering in question is BAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY ’s original dramatization of Thomas 
Wolfe’s Of Time and the River. Staged by Baylor 
Theatre director Paul Baker, with special visual 
effects by photographer Eliot Elisofon, it won a 
degree of critical acclaim unusual for college 
dramatic events. A complete sellout during its two- 
week, twenty-performance run, it was rated memor- 
able theatre in every department: visual, direc- 
torial and histrionic. END 


There was much 
ado at the Met 


tantalizing opening, here goes: 

The operatic season of 1919-20 in New York 
records five events of historical importance. On 
August 1, not long before it opened, Oscar Ham- 
merstein died. Caruso sang the last opera he ever 
studied and the last in which, only two Christmas 
Eves later, he was to sing, La Juive. It was his 
thirty-seventh role at the Metropolitan. How can 
you say “greatest” in a career strung with super- 
latives ?—yet many have come right out and said 
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La Juive offered 
Enrico Caruso 
his last role, that 
of the goldsmith 
Eleazar. Rosa 
Ponselle sang 
Rachel, his 
daughter, in the 
production at 

the Metropolitan. 


Geraldine Farrar 
added some spice 
to the 1919-20 
season in the 
name role of Zaza. 
When the com- 
pany reached 
Atlanta, she 
encountered a 
highly articulate 
critic. 


Personal 
magnetism has 
been an asset of 
many divas, and 
Farrar had her 
share. Her 
enthusiastic 
followers were 
first called 
““gerryflappers”’ 
by W. Jd. 


Henderson. 








it was his greatest achievement. Geraldine Farrar 
also brought out the last of her impersonations, 
and the furor smoked out in print for the first 
time the name “gerryflapper.” Wagner returned 
to the Metropolitan after having been banished 
by the First World War, and the Metropolitan, 
not on the same night, reasserted itself not only 
as a temple of art but as the stronghold of New 
York society by luring to Box 35 a glamorous 
young dream prince—age twenty-six—and the 
most eligible bachelor in the world, Edward, 
Prince of Wales. Let us consider those happenings 
not in order of importance but of time. 

Oscar Hammerstein was the only serious com- 
petition the Metropolitan has had to face in its 
three quarters of a century. So serious was the 
redoubtable Oscar’s threat, the Metropolitan di- 
rectors paid him and paid him well - a cool $1,200,- 
000—to leave town. An item of the agreement was 
that neither he nor his son Arthur would engage 
in the production of grand opera in New York 
for a period of ten years. 

The restriction had only eight months to go. 
Oscar no doubt was rubbing both his hands and 
the famous top hat in anticipation but he was 
seventy-two and times had changed. In 1913 he 
had tried to get around his agreement by an- 
noucing “educational” opera, whatever that may 
mean, in English, and for that he built a theatre 
on Lexington Avenue at 51st Street. The Met went 
to court and won, and the Lexington opened as 
a movie house. With his death a bold and colorful 
figure passed from the musical scene. 

The Metropolitan’s first-night bill in 1919 was 
Tosca with Farrar, Caruso and Scotti. Caruso had 
had every opening night at the Metropolitan ex- 
cept one since his advent there in 1903. That was 
1906, which he gave to an American girl making 
her Metropolitan debut after triumphs abroad, the 
same Miss Farrar. 

Thirsty first-nighters on November 17, 1919, 
found the opera bar padlocked. The Eighteenth 
Amendment did not take effect until two months 
later, but local restrictions were already in force. 
It would be incorrect to say that most of the 
American artists and all of their European col- 
leagues took a dim view of the Noble Experiment. 
They took no view of it at all. The statute simply 
did not exist. The concessionaire of the opera buf- 
fet became personal purveyor of wine and spirits 
to the parched songbirds. The big trucks used to 
line up in 39th Street straight from Sheepshead 
Bay. It was a scene for Scott Fitzgerald, and one 
that would have given Bishop Cannon apoplexy. 
Where the D.A. was looking, it is perhaps better 
not to inquire. 

Those who search for similarities between to- 


day and forty years ago will find enough to make 
the comparison worth while. Last season’s open- 
ing night was Tosca, the same as 1919. This sea- 
son will continue for twenty-five weeks, the long- 
est in the Metropolitan’s history, compared with 
twenty-three weeks in 1919-20. There were lean 
years in between. Today’s roster is larger but 
the repertoire is smaller. There were ninety-three 
artists in 1919-20 against 110 last season; forty 
years ago there were thirty-two works (thirty- 
six if you count Cavalleria and Pagliacci and the 
three one-act operas of Puccini’s Trittico separ- 
ately) against twenty-five announced for 1959-60. 
Prices for the season had been raised to a top of 
$7 and a low of $1.50. Today’s scale, by compari- 
sion or taken by itself, is low, $9.35 to $1.65. 

In social terms the 1919 opening was merely a 
curtain raiser to the second night of the season 
when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, on the occasion 
of his first visit to New York, attended a special 
performance in his honor. And special it was, be- 
ginning with a scene from Oberon, which Mr. 
Gatti had brought out in English the season be- 
fore, and continuing with the Bacchanale from 
Samson and Delilah. Although he had sung in the 
opening the night before, Caruso obliged with the 
first act of Pagliacci, and took one call with his 
hands on his chest, bowing low in the direction of 
the royal box. Canio was his personal property, 


the role he sang most often at the Metropolitan. 
He must have poured more than usual into “Vesti 


la giubba” that evening. This was the third gen- 
eration of the British royal family before which 
he had sung in a comparatively short span, fifteen 
years. After intermission came the Encampment 
Scene from La Forza del Destino, like Oberon new 
to the Metropolitan from the season before. The 
finale was made up of three patriotic numbers 
featuring two British members of the company, 
Frances Alda (New Zealand) and Florence Eas- 
ton (Canada). With the chorus and orchestra 
Mme. Easton sang “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales” between Mme. Alda’s renditions of “God 
Save the King” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

But Caruso in La Juive was the artistic event 
of the season at the opera. “The reasons for the 
Metropolitan’s revival are obvious,” wrote Kreh- 
biel in the Tribune. “First there is Mr. Caruso, 
and he is a host of reasons in himself. A new part 
must be found for him every year, and Eléazar is 
a character which gives him an opportunity for 
the full display of his voice and vocal resources. 
Moreover, dramatically, it suits the maturity of 
the great tenor who at forty-six no doubt grows a 
bit weary of interpreting youthful and passionate 
lovers.” The spectacular production by Joseph 
Urban also came in for high praise, but Mr. Kreh- 
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biel had more to say about Caruso: 

“In Eléazar, Mr. Caruso has found a part both 
dramatically and vocally extraordinarily suited 
to him. Indeed, it is perhaps the first time in his 
career when the greatest tenor has succeeded in 
giving perfect verisimilitude to a tragic imperson- 
ation. By it he has raised himself a good notch 
higher in artistic stature. And he sang the music 
with a passion, yet with a restraint, which re- 
vealed only the more exquisitely his golden voice.” 

Rosa Ponselle, who had made her debut in 
grand opera only the season before, sang the title 
role. Leon Rothier, that pillar of French tradition, 
was the Cardinal. Ja Juive has since been heard 
at the Metropolitan with Martinelli, Rethberg and 
Pinza, and there has been talk lately of a revival 
for Richard Tucker, but that may have to wait 
until the new house. 

Farrar is the only artist to have sung Zaza at 
the Metropolitan. “Zaza in the role of Geraldine 
Farrar is a sensation,” Huneker soberly reported 
in the World. ‘““‘When Josephine Jacoby sang Siebel 
at the Metropolitan,” he continued, “Mr. W. B. 
Chase, the music critic, wrote there were two ex- 
cellent reasons for her appearance in the part. 
Miss Farrar, naturally, possesses the same pair 
of reasons. She frankly displayed them, but the 
audience did not gasp, though it did gasp at her 
two gorgeous costumes.” 

A gasper of another kind, a visiting evangel- 
ist, Dr. John Roach Straton, rushed to the pulpit 
of Atlanta’s First Baptist Church and denounced 
the high-spirited diva in such accents that she 
never appeared in Atlanta in opera again. “There 
is something more important and beautiful than 
art, and one of them is female virtue,” Dr. Straton 
thundered. “When a woman even in grand opera 
comes upon a stage with her dress cut below her 
breast and sprays perfume over herself, every de- 
cent man and woman, to say nothing of church 
members, ought to get up and go out.” 

True, Miss Farrar had only two more seasons 
before her retirement, but the heat was still on 
some years later when she came to Atlanta in re- 
cital. Wesley Memorial Church declined to open 
its doors for the concert but the sponsors moved 
to more hospitable quarters, and Miss Farrar, now 
the lovely silver-haired singer of lieder, found 
herself welcomed as heartily as in her operatic 
days. 

Zaza coincided with a new wave of popularity 
for Farrar. She sang the work twenty times in her 
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remaining three seasons at the Metropolitan to 
the hysterical approval of the gerryflappers. 
“What is a gerryflapper?” W. J. Henderson in- 
quired in the Sun. “Simply a girl about the flapper 
age who has created in her own half baked mind 
a goddess which she names Geraldine Farrar.” 

Parsifal was the bill at the Metropolitan the 
fateful Good Friday of 1917, April 6. When the 
throng emerged from the opera house, still under 
the spell of Wagner’s lofty music drama, news- 
boys were shouting the streamers of their extras. 
The United States was at war with Germany. 
Wagner was out of the Metropolitan for the dura- 
tion—and for some time thereafter. Not until 
February 19, 1920, did his music dramas return, 
watered down considerably by English transla- 
tion. The management, obviously still uneasy, 
thought to play it safe with Parsifal. “Translated 
opera did not receive a triumphant vindication,” 
according to Mr. Henderson in the Sun. Urban’s 
beautiful scenery was in use until three years ago. 
Those who saw it will never forget the gloomy 
heights of the Temple of the Grail from which 
the heavenly voices floated down exactly as in the 
master’s directions. 

There were other doings at the Metropolitan: 
The American novelty of the season was Henry 
Hadley’s Cleopatra’s Night in which Mme. Alda 
indulged in a few of the “unblushing candors of 
body now practiced on the stage.’ The only other 
novelty, The Blue Bird, based on Maeterlinck’s 
fantasy of the same name, turned out to be a 
lavish bore. The first American operatic produc- 
tion of Eugene Onegin failed to get across. 

The visiting Chicago Opera Company set some 
kind of record by performing thirty-two operas 
in thirty-five days. The opening-night bill was 
L’Amore dei Tre Re with Mary Garden as Fiora 
and Edward Johnson as Avito. It was his New 
York debut. Twenty-eight of his remaining forty 
years he gave to the Metropolitan, thirteen as a 
leading tenor and fifteen as general manager, a 
noble record and unique in the history of opera. 
Another tenor new to New York was Tito Schipa. 
Ruffo and Galli-Curci were on hand. Raisa sang 
Norma, and Mary Garden exposed more square 
inches of epidermis than usual as Thais. 

But say 1919” and it is Caruso and Farrar 
that anybody who was around at the time remem- 
bers, and, chances are, about the mouth and eyes 
will come that faraway look of remembered love- 
liness and excitement. END 
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Critic-baiting is an ancient art :—Critic-baiting 
has been a metropolitan pastime for many years. The 
brothers Shubert, Lee and J. J., maintained more or 
less running warfare with the New York drama critics 
from the time they first came down from Syracuse just 
after the turn of the century. During months when 
the Shuberts were silent, other showmen rose to shout 
their defiance of the press. The manager William A. 
Brady snarled when a play of his, The New South, 
was blasted. Edgar Selwyn lost his suavity and sense 
of humor as he talked back to the critics. A.H. Wodds, 
stung by the reviews of The Green Hat and The 
Shanghai Gesture, told his detractors to pick a play 
and that he would produce it, and that if it turned out 
to be a success he would build them a playhouse. 
Arthur Hopkins, breaking his traditional silence, 
charged the reviewers with incompetence. Elmer Rice 
once threatened to retire from playwriting, and Max- 
well Anderson, defending one of the weakest plays of 
his career (Truckline Café), consigned the entire 


Name your poison—/t has been generally 
supposed that the reviews accorded Abie’s Irish 
Rose in 1922 were the most severe received by a 
New York play since Mrs. Fiske appeared in 
Fogg’s Ferry. Such was not the case. Abie’s Irish 
Rose was derided by some critics, given gentle treat- 
ment by others, and from one or two there was 
actual praise. But when Thomas Dixon’s The Red 
Dawn and Samuel Shipman’s First Is Last came 
along, the metropolitan critics really opened fire. 
East Is West, the Samuel Shipman-John B. 
Hymer parable, was also blasted and was called a 
““velly lotten play” by Heywood Broun, writing in 
the New York Tribune. But it achieved a run of 
680 performances, beginning Christmas Day of 
1918 at the Astor. The run was the longest in that 
house’s existence as a home for legitimate theatre 
(1906-1925). 
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critical clan to the Jukes-family category. 

Many critics have been threatened by producers 
from time to time, but only a few have actually been 
barred from playhouses. These have included Alex- 
ander Woollcott, Alan Dale and Walter Winchell. 
Only one, Samuel Hoffenstein, was fired because of 
an adverse notice. He had covered Edward Knoblock’s 
Marie-Odile for the Evening Sun, which let him go 
after David Belasco, with entourage, had marched into 
that newspaper’s offices to offer protest. 

Woollcott was blacklisted by the Shuberts for his 
report on a minor comedy, Taking Chances. The 
New York Times, for whom Woollcott was working, 
was asked to send another man to the Shubert open- 
ings. The Times responded by throwing out the Shu- 
bert advertising. The case went to the courts, and the 
Shuberts won a legal victory. But as the months went 
by, the brothers from Syracuse relented. They needed 
the Times more than the Times needed their ads. 
Woollcott smugly resumed his place and his kingly 
marches up and down the Shuberts’ enchanted aisles. 


On the aisle in 1919:— Drama critics, like 
presidents and senators and even actors, eventually 
find their way into our cemeteries. None is inde- 
structible and J. Rankin Towse, who was still re- 
viewing plays in his eighties, was no exception. 
Only one critic for a New York newspaper who was 
on duty in 1919 is alive today. He is Kenneth 
Macgowan, who represented the Globe. Here were 
the other aisle-seat men of forty years ago: 

Alexander Woollcott____.._T'imes 
Heywood Broun_____—W-_ —_— Tribune 
Louis V. DeFoe____ Morning World 
Charles Darnton___-_S—(#SSSSC Evening World 
Pk ELS ee 
Stephen Rathbun Evening Sun 
Burns Mantle Evening Mail 
Robert Gilbert Welsh _.Evening Telegram 
J. Rankin Towse Post 
Alan Dale American 





The first 


forty years are 


the toughest 


Sidney Blackmer achieved stardom 


on Broadway in 1919, but there have been some bumps between ‘39 East’ 


and ‘Sweet Bird of Youth’ 


Sidney Blackmer, North Carolinian by birth 
and an actor by trade, links the Broadway of 
1959 with that of 1919. He has seldom been away 
from the New York theatre for long since he 
played in Rachel Crothers’ 39 East and with 
Maxine Elliott, top beauty of her time, in Trim- 
med in Scarlet. 

His hair is tinged with gray, but he has re- 
tained his finely chiseled profile and has kept 
his figure. He played football at the University 
of North Carolina at 190; he now weigus 180. 
His voice is strong and clear, but he is given 
to quiet and unhurried speech, just as he was in 
Salisbury, North Carolina, his birthplace. 

“In the early years I had so many flops it was 
like doing stock on Broadway,” he told me re- 
cently. “We'd close on a Saturday and open again 
on Monday with a new play. I’m sure that 
William Inge’s Come Back. Little Sheba (1950) 
provided the turning point in my career. 

“I’d been in Skowhegan, Maine, playing stock 
and working for practically nothing, getting up 
in a new part every week. I was faced with 
O Mistress Mine and with the task of masiering 
the Alfred Lunt part in five days. He undoubtedly 
worked on it for months. I told them I couldn’t 
take it on. That meant getting my notice. 

“Then the telephone rang. The Theatre Guild 
was calling about the role of Doc in Come Back, 
Little Sheba. They sent the script and I tele- 
phoned immediately and said that I'd accept it. 
You know the rest. Since Sheba I’ve been a better 
actor; it taught me a great deal. But prior to 
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Sheba I hadn’t let myself get stale. I had trouped 
the country and had played many stock engage- 
ments. It was when I was doing juveniles that 
George Jean Nathan wrote that I was an ex- 
ponent of the hookworm method of acting. 

“From juveniles you go o nto the leading-man 
status, which isn’t easy, and then you make the 
transition to character parts, which is extremely 
difficult. Having outgrown the repressed method 
I'd developed as a juvenile, I had to go all out 
in such a play as Sweet Bird of Youth.” 

It is in this latest Tennessee Williams play 
that Sidney Blackmer is giving a performance, 
as a Southern political boss, that is comparable 
in its finesse to his characterization of Doc in 
Come Back, Little Sheba, which won him nation- 
wide acclaim. 

Sidney and his wife, the volatile Suzanne 
Kaaren, live in a fascinatingly cluttered apart- 
ment on Central Park South. They have two sons, 
thirteen-year-old Brewster, a student at Valley 
Forge Military Academy in Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
and ten-year-old Johnnie, who attends Tuxedo 
Park School on the Hudson. “The yearly cost of 
keeping the boys in those schools, with uniforms, 
comes to ten times what it cost to get me through 
the University of North Carolina,” their father 
remarked, ruefully. 

Sidney himself was in uniform during World 
War I, and when he came out of it his uniform 
and a pair of spats were the only articles of 
clothing he had. His mother had given his clothes 
to the Belgians. Shortly after his return to civilian 
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life in 1919, his name went up in lights for the 
first time when he appeared with Constance Bin- 
ney in 39 Hast. He had a brief run with Maxine 
Elliott in Trimmed in Scarlet in 1920, a somewhat 
disastrous engagement with Lenore Ulric in Mima 
in 1928, and four years earlier he appeared with 
Helen Hayes in Quarantine. And there were more 
flops than he can count. 

Apropos of the theatre’s great people of 1919 
and of 1959, Sidney had this to say: “There was 
a lot of greatness to Maxine Elliott. She was so 
beautiful she didn’t have to act but she could 


act. She had warmth; she was a radiant creature 
. . . Elia Kazan is the finest director in today’s 
theatre, just as Belasco used to be in his. 
Kazan works in quite the same way that Belasco 
did, and he’s a man with great understanding... 
I’ve put my voice on tape so that it can be heard 
at the opening of my summer theatre in Hinsdale, 
Illinois. We start with a comedy called Mr. and 
Mrs. and have some excellent bills lined up... 
Television has become the actor’s breadbasket, 
but nothing electronic has been devised to replace 
the live actor in the live play.” 

— Ward Morehouse 


‘Dear Mr. Woods: 


For Enid Markey, crashing Broadway was as 
easy as writing a letter. Late in 1918, against 
the advice of friends and associates, Miss Markey 
left a flourishing career in silent pictures to come 
to New York, where she had not the faintest 
promise of a job. She then proceeded to astonish 
evryone, herself most of all, by landing a part 
in an Al H. Woods hit simply by writing him 
that she was here, available and immensely 
talented. 
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have talent, 


am here’ 


Enid Markey came to Broadway 
in 1919 via a letter to a famous producer, 


and stayed 40 years. 


“I shudder when I think of that letter,’ she 
recalled. “‘When Mother and I came to New York 
— Mother was with me always — I had only one 
address, that of Ada Humbert, a casting agent. 
I went to see her the day after we arrived and 
she was very discouraging, pointing out that al- 
though I was well known in pictures I had had 
no experience on the stage. As I was leaving, 
Miss Humbert gave me a card. On the back of 
that card were the names and addresses of all 
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In 1923 Sidney Blackmer was appearing 
on Broadway in Scaramouche, in a cast 
also including Vivienne Osborne (left) 
and Dorothy Tierney 


In 1959 Mr. Blackmer has celebrated his fortieth 
year of stardom—in Sweet Bird of Youth, in 
which he plays the father of Diana Hyland. 





1959— Miss Markey had a principal role (Mrs. Tiffany) in one of 


the major off-Broadway productions of the season recently past—the 


of Anna Gora Mowatt’s Fashion 


1919—Enid Markey (on divan) was the crybaby bride of Up in 
Mabel’s Room. Also pictured (from left Hazel Dawn, Dudley 
Hawley, Walter Jones, Lucy Cotton and Evelyn Gosnell 





the managers in New York. I sat down that night 
and wrote every one of them the same thing. I 
told them I had great and brilliant talent, and 
they'd never regret it if they hired me. The next 
morning the telephone began ringing and kept 
up for hours. One call was from Martin Herman, 
brother of Al Woods. He said Mr. Woods wanted 
to see me.” 

At the appointed hour Miss Markey swept 
into the Woods office and quickly was ushered 
into the innermost sanctum (“I didn’t realize 
until later what a privilege that was’). Mr. 
Woods was in the classic executive pose: that 
is, with feet on desk. 

“Sweetheart,” he began — it was a term he 
used indiscriminately for friend and foe, male 
and female — “I know you very well. I was on 
the set when you were making that Hawaiian 
picture (Alhoa Oe, with Willard Mack). I’ve got 
a part for you in this play and I’m ready to 
sign you.” 

The play was Up in Mabel’s Room, a three-act 
farce written by Wilson Collison, an Ohio drug- 
store clerk. “I didn’t ask to read the play, or 
anything,” Miss Markey said. “Mr. Woods sent 
me over to join Actors’ Equity, I signed a contract 
for the run of the play, and that was it.” 

Rewritten by Otto Harbach, the play opened 
on January 15, 1919, at the Eltinge Theatre on 
West 42nd Street, now a movie house. It was a 
hit, running for 229 performances on Broadway 
and for another season on the road. Even now, 
whenever farces are discussed, someone is sure 
to mention Up in Mabel’s Room. 

Miss Markey says of it: “I was the crybaby 
bride and Hazel Dawn was the femme fatale. I 
went around crying’ all the time because Hazel 
was flirting with my groom (John Cumberland). 
Some of the most glamorous and beautiful women 
in the world were in it. I was a plain duckling, 
but Hazel Dawn was beautiful, and Lucy Cotton 
and Evelyn Gosnell were great, great beauties. 
Lucy is dead, and so are Evelyn and John.” 

Her first play a success and her own notices 
very good, Enid Markey was now incurably stage- 
struck. “But I realized I needed to know more 
about the theatre. I was offered a job in stock in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, and I took it. Mother 
made all my clothes; she could copy anything. 
And I had the lead in all kinds of plays. We did 


a matinee and an evening performance six days 
a week, with a new play every week, from Sep- 
tember to May. How I lived through it I don’t 
know, but it was the happiest time of my life. 
I got no sleep, because I was up late every night 
studying next week’s part. But we played to 
packed houses and they liked me and that was 
all that mattered. When Al Woods sent me a wire 
saying, ‘Sweetheart we want you for The Girl 
in the Limousine, I turned it down because I 
felt I had so much to learn. How ridiculous I was.” 

She laughed in the impetuous, girlish way that 
is distinctly her own. “I’ve nearly always played 
comedy on the stage,” she continued, “but I’ve 
always thought I could do something serious bet- 
ter. The play I liked best was Morning’s at Seven 
by Paul Osborn, which Dwight Deere Wiman 
produced (in 1939). I had a semiserious part in 
that one. It was a beautiful play but at least 
ten years before its time.” 

Enid Markey was born in Dillon, Colorado, a 
mining town soon to be submerged by a lake that 
will furnish additional water to Denver. Her 
father was a mining engineer. She was attending 
the Kgan Dramatic School in Los Angeles when 
she jumped straight from the classroom to lead- 
ing-lady roles in silent pictures. Just before she 
came to New York she completed Tarzan of the 
Apes, in which she played Jane to Elmo Lincoln’s 
Tarzan. She also was seen in The Romance of 
Tarzan and was William S. Hart’s leading lady. 

“But I was dying to come to New York,” she 
said of those days. “I never felt I was acting in 
pictures. From Hollywood, New York looked like 
the most glamorous place in the world.” 

Perhaps it was more glamorous in those days. 

“Forty-Second Street was all theatres then and 
it was heavenly to walk to the Eltinge on a 
snowy night, with the marquees all lighted and 
everything shiny and exciting. First nights were 
more fun back then. People dressed up and flowers 
came over the footlights and there were shouts 
of ‘Author!’.” 

“But some things are better now. We get re- 
hearsal pay now and our contracts are better 
than they were. And at least a few ofthe theatres 
offer more comfort for actors. But the magic 
of the theatre remains just what it was, just 
as it has always been. That never changes.” END 
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The girls we left behind: — Memories of some stars of the musical stage, and of 
familiar revue routines of forty years ago, remain very much alive, however. 


In 1919 the incomparable Marilyn Miller Ann Pennington left the Follies to appear 
was in her second year as a Ziegfeld Follies in George White’s brand-new revue, Scan- 
principal. dals of 1919. 
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Opposite page: Jean Ackerman and Evelyn Groves typify the 
Follies formula that worked so well for Ziegfeld. 


Above: The first Greenwich Village Follies featured a Javanese 
number. Jeanne Carroll is at center. 


Below: The Passing Show was synonymous with the Winter 
Garden’s early days. Here, the 1919 edition. 





COMPANION 
TO THE 
THEATRE 


‘Stock’ Meant 
More Than ‘Summer’ 


Today the term “stock” is almost 
the exclusive province of summer 
theatre, but it wasn’t always so. 
Forty years ago stock companies 
were an important part of the in- 
tegral American theatrical scene. 

Many stars had devoted followings 
in stock. Priscilla Knowles created a 
stampede on matinée days at New 
York’s downtown Academy of Music. 
Emma Bunting was all the rage in 
Southern playhouses. Star maker 
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Jessie Bonstelle brought week-to- 
week drama—and Katharine Cornell 

to Detroit. Bert Lytell was a show 
stopper in Albany and in Troy. 
Richard Buhler won fame as Ben 
Hur, and the fragile and beautiful 
Irene Timmons was the toast of 
Savannah. 


There were many theatres identi- 
fied with stock-company productions: 
the Castle Square in Boston, the 
Orpheum in Newark, Poli’s in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and in Spring- 
field, the Lyric in Atlanta, the 
Imperial in St. Louis, the Pabst in 
Milwaukee, and the Richmond in 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


During the same period there were 
famous houses that booked touring 
attractions in the great days of the 
road—the Apollo, Atlantic City; the 
Van Curler, Schenectady; the Jef- 
ferson, Portland, Maine; English’s 
Indianapolis; the Chestnut Street 
Opera House, Philadelphia; the At- 
lanta, Atlanta; Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall, Albany, and the Lyric, Cincin- 
nati. And there was, of course, the 
Shubert in New Haven, an enduring 
road stand. Fortunately it is still 
with us in 1959, and just about as 
active today as it was forty years 

END 
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BOOKS 


(continued from page 8) 


wrongly understood. I feel as a 
mathematician would if he read, 
‘Dear Sir, I am wholly of your opin- 
ion that two and two make five.’” 

Many stage people, especially Amer- 
icans, are inclined to view theatrical 
theories with suspicion (even though, 
without knowing it, they may be 
using the theories of Richard Wag- 
ner, Gordon Craig or Constantin 
Stanislavsky). It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the test of any stage 
theory is on the stage, and that good 
theatre is good theatre by no matter 
what theory. A lyrical dramatist like 
Tennessee Williams does not have to 
know Epic theory in order to have 
acknowledged Brecht, during his 
lifetime, as one of the greatest of 
living playwrights; nor does a Thea- 
tricalist designer like Boris Aronson 
have to know the theoretical basis 
of Epic scene design in order to be 
“haunted” by the settings of Brecht’s 
Berliner Ensemble. By 1953 Brecht 
had come to realize that “the term 
‘Epic’ must be reckoned inadequate, 
although nothing can be put in its 
place.” He had even found it neces- 
sary to defend Art with a capital 
“A” after attacking it all his life. 
(Similarly Erwin Piscator has come 
around to a public defense of “show- 
manship.”’) 

But in fact the stage itself is 
where Brecht’s theory arose. To dis- 
miss Epic theory as being of no 
consequence, comparatively, is to go 
much too far in the direction of sheer 
pragmatism. For one thing, it is sim- 
ply not true that “good theatre” is 
immediately recognized when it is 
seen. Much depends on who sees it, 
and when. (The Threepenny Opera 
failed quickly on Broadway in 1933, 
but has been running for four years 
at the Theatre de Lys in Greenwich 
Village.) Nothing is worse than 
purely speculative theory. On the 
other hand, good theory is the in- 
sight acquired by successful prac- 
tice without a long-range, co-ordin- 
ating viewpoint is close to being 
blind. It is a good thing that Epic 
is “mellowing” in its pronounce- 
ments, but if it “mellows” to the 
point where it has no philosophy, it 
becomes meaningless as a source of 
inspiration and discovery. 

Willett’s book includes data on the 
political aspects of Brecht’s work. 
Like Bernard Shaw, who said, “Marx 
made a man of me,” Brecht was con- 
verted to Marxism early in his 
career. It became evident to him 
that in an era of intense political 
preoccupation, it is a form of escap- 
ism to have no political views. Brecht 
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was a champion of human freedom, 
like all dramatists of any worth, 
and if he felt that he found an ally 
in Marx, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that his art was damaged there- 
by. His West German publisher, 
Peter Suhrkamp, once commented, 
“I do not share the view sometimes 
expressed that Brecht’s talents were 
injured by politics: I am much more 
inclined to see political dogma as 
providing the cure for the anarchy 
and cynical nihilism of his early 
plays.” And Willett notes, properly, 
that the Marxian dialectic (the prin- 
ciple of the combining of contradic- 
tions to form a higher truth) had a 
far-reaching effect on Brecht’s treat- 
ment of character and motivation in 
his plays. 

Brecht has been labeled rather free- 
ly as a Socialist or a Communist. He 
did not admire the system of private 
capitalist initiative, and his sympa- 
thy for Soviet Russia was as evident 
as his fierce opposition to Nazism. 
But up to the present, at least, Wil- 
lett finds there has been no reliable 
evidence that Brecht was ever a 
member of the Communist party. He 
was certainly no hack adherent of 
the party line. In 1953 he tore into 
the official East German standards 
of art with an attack on “Marxist 
jargon.” “Art,” he asserted, “has 
its own regulations.” During his life- 
time his work met with the hostility 
of the leading Soviet critics, who 
were not slow to label it “formalis- 
tic.” There has been a notable 
change, however, since the Berliner 
Ensemble’s Russian tour, two years 
ago. Willett observes that “even 
their [the Russians’] most conserva- 
tive critics agreed in discussion that 
the Soviet theatre badly needed such 
a stimulus; and the younger theatre 
people were apparently enthusiastic 
for Brecht’s ideas.” 

Brecht’s genius was that of an 
iconoclast and pioneer. His native 
spirit of contradiction, reinforced by 
stubbornness, was transformed at 
last into a quality approaching the 
creative skepticism of science. If 
there is a certain hardness in his 
plays, the fault is that of our cen- 
tury rather than of this modern 
dramatist. In 1953 Brecht said of 
himself, 

“In mankind’s markets 


I have seen how humanity is 

traded. That 

I show, I, the playwright.” 

To see life steadily and see it 
whole, even if the wide view is not 
altogether agreeable, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom in life and the true 
source of creative work in the thea- 
tre. 

—Mordecai Gorelik 
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I—Co-produce one original play for 
Broadway, “The Perfect Woman" 
by George Gordon. 


2—Produce six original plays for 
Off-Broadway (Three currently 
in Workshop rehearsals). 


3—Produce one documentary movie 
using the New York locale. 


4—Cast for 10 feature films (To Be 
completed by Mar., 1960). 


5—Maintain our regular schedule of 
Monday night Showcase Pro- 
grams. 


IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH THESE 
PROJECTS, WE MUST EXPAND OUR 
MEMBERSHIP. 


We are at present actively seeking com- 
petent and reliable individuals in all 
type categories for membership in the 

orkshop itself and for participation 
through the Workshop in the objectives 
listed above. 


If you are interested, cali or write the 
Workshop for an appointment. 


(Photos and resumes will be required 
for the first interview) 


225 West 46th Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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The Melodies Linger On 


Forty years ago the theatre had 
a Pygmalion but no My Fair Lady. 
It did have some notable hits in the 
musical field, however. The most en- 
during of the musical plays to reach 
a New York stage in 1919 was Jrene, 
which began a 670-performance run 
at the Vanderbilt Theatre in Novem- 
ber of that year; the Joe McCarthy- 
Harry Tierney score included “Alice 
Blue Gown” and “Castle of Dreams.” 
Fritz Kreisler wrote the music for 
Apple Blossoms, another successful 
1919 arrival, whose cast included 
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John Charles Thomas and Fred and 
Adele Astaire. There was an edition 
of the Ziegfeld Follies (at the New 
Amsterdam, as usual); the Scandals 
of 1919 introduced a famous revue to 
Broadway and starred Ann Penning- 
ton, and the first Greenwich Village 
Follies made its appearance. The 
Hippodrome show was Happy Days, 
which chalked up a 452-performance 
run. The Passing Show of 1919 was 
at the Winter Garden, with James 
Barton and Charles Winninger in 
its cast, and New York marquees 
also spelled out the names of The 
Royal Vagabond, The Magic Melody 
and Buddies. Peggy Wood was in the 
last of these; this year she was on 
Broadway, and on tour, with a 
straight comedy, The Girls in 509. 

Irving Berlin, of course, was very 
much part of the scene forty years 
ago. His “A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody” was one of the songs in the 
Follies. His “You'd Be Surprised” 
was another of the tunes being sung 
and whistled in 1919. Still other 
favorites were “Let the Rest of the 
World Go By,” “Swanee” (Gersh- 
win’s first hit), “Dardanella,” “I'm 
Forever Blowing Bubbles,” “The 
Vamp,” “Your Eyes Have Told Me 
So,” “Oh! What a Pal Was Mary!” 
and “The World Is Waiting for the 
Sunrise.” The war was over but not 
forgotten. A popular favorite was 
“How Ya Gonna Keep ‘Em Down on 
the Farm?,” and Berlin contributed 
“I've Got My Captain Working for 
Me Now.” END 
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Little in Common, 


Much to Admire 
by Emily Coleman 


The New York City’ Ballet’s recent 
experiment in guest attractions found 
the company host to as unlikely a 
pair of stagefellows as could be imag- 
ined: Martha Graham and her com- 
pany, and the Musicians and Dancers 
of the Japanese Imperial Household 
in performances of the ancient art of 
Gagaku. Whether any of the three 
companies shared anything in com- 
mon besides taste and a certain pas- 
sion for perfection need not detain us 
unduly. That’s what museums are for 

and theatres, too. 


In the case at hand, the results 
were highly satisfactory. Nor could 
one fault the timing, coincidental as 
it was. Though nobody in his right 
mind would ever believe that George 
Balanchine would give Soviet ballet 
the time of the day, let alone his cal- 
culated attention, one could not deny 
that the rather elementary choreo- 
graphic approach of the Bolshoi only 
served to heighten the daring chal- 
lenge of Episodes. Conversely, after 
the extreme extroversion practiced 
by the Russians, the formalized inner 
disciplines of the Japanese seemed 
strangely welcome. 


But first things first, and Episodes, 
which brought Miss Graham into the 
scene, belonged clearly to that cate- 
gory. For a unifying force—if any 
was really needed beyond the col- 
laborative talents of Balanchine and 
Miss Graham—there was the orches- 
tral music of Anton Webern. For her 
segment of Episodes, which opened 
the work, Miss Graham used the Pas- 
sacaglia (op. 1) and the Six Pieces 
(op. 6). Balanchine followed with 
Symphony (op. 21) as a leadoff, then 
the Five Pieces (op. 10), the Con- 
certo (op. 24), Variations (op. 30) 
and, as a finale, Webern's orchestra- 
tion of the Bach Ricercata. 


Miss Graham's participation was 
historic. Not for twenty-nine years— 
or since she had danced Le Sacre du 
Printemps at the Metropolitan—had 
she performed or choreographed 
within the framework of any com- 
pany but her own. During almost the 
same length of time she had never 
used any score that she had not com- 
missioned herself. Yet here she was 
at sixty-five, devising new dances for 
a ballet company. Taking Mary 
Queen of Scots as her subject, Miss 
Graham proceeded to create a stun- 
ning realization that, unsurprisingly, 
made Mary more strong than weak, 
more tragic than hapless, but inevi- 
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tably doomed. Daringly, she intro- 
duced Elizabeth (whom Mary never 
met), in the person of Sallie Wilson 
of the New York City Ballet, and 
gave her some most impressive pas- 
sages. Although the Graham segment 
of Episodes contained no new depar- 
tures, it was top-notch all the way. 

Balanchine, on the other hand, in- 
vested Episodes with some of the 
most revolutionary choreographic in- 
vention this observer has ever wit- 
nessed. Agon, in comparison, seems 
almost a classroom exercise. In Epi- 
sodes he casts convention entirely 
aside in two of the movements—the 
pas de deux for Diana Adams and 
Jacques d’Amboise, and the solo for 
Paul Taylor — and throughout the 
whole he seems bent upon proving 


that the maneuverability of the hu- 
man body is without limitation. John 
Martin of the New York Times, we 
think, best captured the awesome 
significance of Episodes with this ex- 
tremely perceptive rationale: “Like 
some cosmic choreographer in the 
ether, amusing himself, he shows us 
the human body moving without the 
impulsion of human motive, simply 
as a co-ordinated assemblage of 
bones, muscles and nerves, capable of 
combinations that are numberless be- 
cause they are without the limita- 
tions of function, rationality or per- 
sonal responsibility.” 

It was perhaps inevitable that 
some of the audience tittered, and 
there are others who, even after a 
second look, still hold that Balan- 


chine meant to be funny with his 
grotesquery. One can only think back 
on Charles Lamb. “Anything awful 
makes me laugh,” he once said. “I 
misbehaved once at a funeral.” 
Whereas Balanchine, in Episodes, 
seemed to carry movement farther 
than it had ever gone before, the 
Musicians and the Dancers of the 
Japanese Imperial Household ap- 
peared to take it right back where 
it began. Gagaku, the combination of 
music and dance in which they excel, 
has a longer continuous history than 
any other comparable art form. Like 
almost everything else Japanese, 
Gagaku was imported, probably from 
Tang-dynasty China in the eighth 
century. A specialty only in certain 
Shinto shrines and in the Imperial 


Palace, Gagaku had never been per- 
| formed in public until four years ago. 
| The American tour, its first showing 
| outside Japan, was sponsored by the 
City Center of Music and Drama and 
the Japan Society of New York. 

With Gageku, one subtle twitch of 
the little finger of the dancers is 
equal to anybody else’s grand jeté, 
and to some onlookers, they moved 
with maddening slowness and delib- 
eration. But their costumes, head- 
dresses and masks were all magnifi- 
cent, and their sense of form and 
style exquisite. Though the music of 
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Gagaku, from a few hearings, defies 
any simple analysis, it is fascinating 
for as long as the Western mind can 
tolerate, or concentrate upon, the in- 
finite variations possible on any given 
theme. Needless to say, music and 
dances alike were pared down for 
Western consumption. No presenta- 
tion at the City Center lasted longer 
than forty or forty-five minutes, and 
that interval was in turn subdivided 
into three dance numbers and one 
orchestral selection, all of which took 
place within a large, raised, black- 
and-gold, boxing-ring affair on the 
stage—a replica of the setting of 
Gagaku at the Imperial Palace in 
Tokyo. 

One of the purposes of the tour, 
aside from the obvious gestures of 
goodwill involved, was to stimulate 
interest in Gagaku both at home and 
abroad. For Gagaku, it seems, is a 
dying art; performers have to be- 


come finished musicians as well as | 


accomplished dancers, and to achieve 
the proper polish of perfection takes 


at least ten years of dedicated, con- | 


centrated study. Nor does it pay well. 
Japanese youth today, it has been 
reported, feels that it cannot spare 
that much time —and for so little 


money—to perpetuate the traditions | 


of its ancestors. END. 


Answers, Please 
by Phyllis Hartnoll 


The English visitor, fresh from the 


contemplation of one university dra- 


ma department in the whole country 
that sturdy pioneer at Bristol 


may be forgiven a certain open- 


mouthed and indiscriminate admira- 
tion when confronted with the rich 
endowment of American universities 
in this respect. Every one seems to 
have its full-scale department of the- 
atre arts, with fine auditorium, stage 
and backstage amenities, scenery, 
costumes, library, theatre collection, 
professors learned in both the his- 
tory and the practice of the theatre, 
and students anxious to write, read, 
criticize and act plays, in addition to 
doing academic study and research. 
The syllabus of the full four-year 
course in theatre arts leading to an 


academic degree may well astonish | 
the graduate of a university where 


acting is still an extracurricular ac- 
tivity, grudgingly permitted by the 
authorities and liable to disruption at 
any moment. 


It is not enough, however, to ad- 


mire what we see and hear of these | 
splendors; we must also seek to | 
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profit by their example. England may 
one day open new university drama 
departments. What can we learn in 
the meantime from America? 


Even the most tentative sampling 
of a few departments of theatre arts 
throughout the United States will re- 
veal that they are not all the same. 
There are discrepancies that are not 
apparent at first sight. In one the 
emphasis is on acting, in another on 
playwriting, in another on research. 
In some places theatrical activity is 
restricted to the drama students; in 
others it draws in students from 
other departments, even from science 
and engineering. Sometimes the stu- 
dents act only among themselves; 
sometimes they cater for the whole 
community. And that, it seems to me, 
raises the one vital question: What 
exactly is the function of a depart- 
ment of theatre arts within the 
framework of a university? Granted 
that the purpose of a university is 
education of the whole man. What 
part in that education can be played 
by drama, and is it to be restricted 
to a few, or extended to all? And if 
the latter, how far is the normal 
curriculum to be upset or adjusted 
to allow participation in dramatic 
activities ? 

During hasty visits to a few Amer- 


ican universities I had the opportu- 
nity to put those and other questions 
to many people, all closely connected 
with established departments of the- 
atre arts within flourishing schools. 
The diversity of their answers gave 
me much food for thought in the iso- 
lation of long plane journeys. The 
subject is surely one that needs ven- 
tilating. It is, and always will be, 
controversial. But informative and 
good-natured controversy is often the 
way to the revelation of basic truths. 

In general, I think it will be con- 
ceded, a university department func- 
tions as an entity. It provides for its 
student all that it thinks necessary 
for his course of study, and it does 
not demand or encourage the student 
to appear in public in his chosen 
role, whether as engineer, biologist or 
historian. But the theatre is a social 
activity that not only permits, but 
actually requires, public appearances 
and community participation. What 
is the use of an auditorium if it is 
not filled to capacity? What is the 
use of writing plays that are not 
acted, or acting plays that are not 
seen? Are we to limit the functions 
of a drama department to the study 
of dramatic literature, research into 
theatre history, and the staging of 
plays old and new for drama stu- 
dents only? 
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If we admit, for the purposes of 
our argument, that the drama de- 
partment should be a self-contained 
unit, then much of the apparatus 
provided for it is unnecessary. A 
good library, informative lectures, an 
auditorium sufficient to hold all the 
students who are not on stage, one 
or two workshops for practical dem- 
onstrations of lighting and scenic art 
—these are the only requisites, since, 
under such an arrangement, there 
are no public performances, and 
therefore no training of students as 
actors. 


What I have outlined may pass 
muster as a drama department, but 
it is in no way a department of the- 
atre arts, which is quite a different 
thing. If we agree that a play—any 
play—can only be judged theatrically 
when it is performed before an audi- 
ence of ordinary people—not special- 
ists—then we must admit the gen- 
eral public to at least some of our 
performances; and since the ordinary 
audience can only judge a play 
through its actors, the actors must 
be trained—to speak, to move, to 
stand still, to wear period costume. 
Also, the costumes and scenery must 
be adequate and authentic, the stage 
the right shape for the period of the 
play. A whole world of technical 
crafts is superimposed on your origi- 
nal academic drama department. And 
whether or not the audience pays an 
admission fee (and here we touch on, 
and must hastily leave, the thorny 
matter of university-theatre econom- 
ics), we should be failing in our duty 
to everyone if we did not give the 
audience members the best that lies 
in our power. 

In a country the size of America, 
where vast areas may be without live 
theatre, there comes a moment when 
the university theatre finds itself 
serving the needs of a disparate, un- 
academic, often widely scattered 
community that is bound to put the 
theatre first and the university a long 
way behind. And here we reach the 
point of decision, the moment of the 
parting of the ways. How are you to 
reconcile the needs of the students 
with those of the community? If you 
give a public performance, and the 
audience asks for more, how can you 
deny them? By confining your “aca- 
demic exercises” within four walls, 
you deprive your students of contact 
with an audience—the life blood of 
the theatre—and your community of 
contact with the drama—an impor- 
tant artery of culture and communi- 


The College of Theatre Arts Name 


offers both es ee es Se 


certificates and college degrees. Town 


cation. How, if you are a conscien- 
tious director of a department, do 
you reconcile your duty to the uni- 
versity (the education of the stu- 
dent) with your duty to the commu- 
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nity (the provision of good live thea- 
tre)? There must be compromise— 
gains and losses on each side. The 
great problem, as I see it, is the 
achievement of a balance between 
the education of the individual and 
the entertainment of the community. 

In England the problem has not 
yet arisen, but if we lose many more 
of our professional provincial thea- 
tres, we may have to face it. At 
present the Bristol Old Vic _ lies 
cheek by jowl with the Bristol Uni- 
versity Drama Department, but that, 
as we have noted, is an exception to 
the national rule. In England it is 
possible, with a little effort, to reach 
a professional theatre from almost 
anywhere, even if only for a matinée. 
But if we in England argue that the 
university theatre has no business to 
try to be also a civic theatre, we 
ignore something very vital and not 
at all hypothetical. If there is no live 
theatre within thousands of miles, as 
is the case in other lands, and if we 
believe that the theatre is a necessity 
to a civilized community, then per- 
haps it is the duty of a university 
drama department to supply that 
need. 

There are, however, perilous haz- 
ards confronting the university group 
that sets out to provide for the needs 
of the outside world, and the danger 
affects both the student and the the- 
atre. An actor has a natural, inborn 
quality that is developed by training 
and experience, but it must be there 
in the first place. What are you to 
do if your group of excellent univer- 
sity students happens to contain an 
inadequate number of potential ac- 
tors? Luckily, most students who en- 
roll for drama courses have a touch 
of the actor in them, and good direc- 
tion will often compensate for the 
rest. Also, American students being 
less inhibited than English (in my 
experience), they will be often as re- 
sponsible and malleable as young 
children, with whom a good director 
can do wonders, even in England! 
But if the actor material is adequate, 
can the students find time to re- 
hearse until their work is fit to be 
shown in public, without sacrificing 
their academic work? Or is the em- 
phasis to be on practical work rather 
than on bookwork? And if so, do we 
not risk ending up with a student 
who is master of neither of those 
branches of learning, a graduate who 
belongs neither to the theatre nor to 
the academic world? And if you push 
your technical training too far, are 
you not usurping the functions of a 
theatre academy for professional ac- 
tors, and betraying your trust in so 
far as the university is concerned? 
The fact that there is no training 
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school for actors in your vicinity does 
not invalidate the charge. 


So we are up against a dilemma. 
If you encourage students to act 
when they are not really actors, you 
may do them a great deal of good in 
a personal and educational sense. We 
all know the therapeutic value of 
acting for the shy, the backward, the 
maladjusted. But you are not likely 
to produce any result worth showing 
to the world at large. And if you per- 
sist in producing your bad student 
actors in public, you risk wearying 
your untried audience and sending 
them off in search of more films and 
television. 


I pass over the damage that may 
be done to certain types of students 
by allowing them to think they are 
good actors (or good playwrights), 
because they have no standards of 
comparison and criticism, and then 
loosing them on a wickedly competi- 
tive and tightly knit professional 
world for which they are not ade- 
quately prepared. That danger is in- 
herent in all amateur companies and 
not confined to universities. Let us 
come to one final point. What type of 
play is the university theatre depart- 
ment to produce? All types, obvious- 


| ly, if the student is to become con- 


versant with the dramatic literature 
of all ages and all countries. But is 
there not a tendency, where public 


| performances and community audi- 
| ences have to be considered, to rely 


too much on Greek tragedy, Roman 
comedy, Shakespeare and the latest 
Broadway success? Artistic sterility 
and academic lopsidedness are the 
results of that policy. Surely one of 
the functions of a university drama 
is to rescue from oblivion 
plays we ought to know and do not, 
to reveal unexpected treasures from 
our theatrical heritage, as Bristol 
University did last year at Stratford- 
on-Avon with its production of Rob- 
ert Greene’s James IV. 


I wonder, too, about the advisabil- 
ity of giving public productions of 
plays by prentice playwrights. Should 
these be for private consumption 
only? Should the professional com- 
pany be the one to present the grad- 
It is a matter 
that could occupy us at great length. 


Obviously there are many ques- 
tions to be answered, and choices to 
be made. Are our university depart- 
ments of the theatre to put the stu- 
Are 
they to develop as civic institutions 
at the expense of academic study? Is 
the emergence of a few good profes- 
sional actors, playwrights, scenic de- 
signers and dramatic critics enough 
to compensate for the expenditure of 
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precious academic time in what may 
be for the majority of a barren 
waste? If, as Dr. Guthrie said at 
Stratford-on-Avon on the occasion of 
Shakespeare’s 395th birthday, the 
theatre is entertainment and not edu- 
cation, how can we fit it into our 
educational program? And where are 
we to find the heaven-sent head of 
a department of theatre arts who 
can make a workable amalgam of 
academic study and public perform- 
ance? I look to the universities of 
America to supply the answers. END. 
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OF THE COMPLETE PERFORMER 


BEGINNER AND ADVANCED 


30 WORKSHOP PERFORMANCES 
EACH SEASON 


Write for free Brochure 


NEW THEATRE 


school 


new term September 
off-Broadway theatre 


Prominent Stars Who Have 
Studied With Our Faculty 
Include: 


JASON ROBARDS, JR. 
BEN GAZZARA 
LINDA DARNELL 
HARRY BELAFONTE 
JOHN ERICKSON 
MARLON BRANDO 
TOM POSTON 


phone or write Admissions Direc- 
tor, 311 West 50 street, New 
York 19, New York. Cl 5-3443 for 
1959-60 catalogue. Applications 
now being accepted! 


LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 

There has been so much written against 
theatre critics, I thought it was about 
time somebody spoke up in their behalf 
and expressed appreciation for the good 
they do for us. As a nonresident of New 
York, I am obliged to wait for the tour- 
ing Companies to come to town in order 
to enjoy legitimate theatre. For the most 
part a play must be a great success (fi- 
nancially, anyway) in New York before 
hitting the road. A unique experiment 
was tried this year in bringing a play to 
my city on a pre-Broadway tour. The 
play was The Warm Peninsula starring 
Julie Harris. I had seen Miss Harris sev- 
eral times previous to The Warm Penin- 
sula and was of the opinion she could do 
no wrong. After viewing this production 
I still am of the same opinion—only a 
Julie Harris could have kept me seated 
during the first act of this play, and only 
Julie Harris could have made me return 
to my seat after intermission to hope that 
if at all possible, something could be done 
with this amateurishly written and acted 
(with the exception of the star) play. I 
might add that the set was the worst I 
have ever seen. If Mr. Atkinson, Mr. 
Kerr and all the rest had had to sit 
through this mess before it was thrown 
in my lap—it never would have been. 
Please, New York, don’t do us any fa- 
vors. You get the plays first—write us an 
honest review—and we will patiently wait 
a season or two for something worth 
waiting for. 

WILLIAM COHEN 
Clayton, Missouri 


I was very interested in Frank Daus- 
ter’s article on Latin-American theatre. 
I know from personal experience how dif- 
ficult it is to assemble information on a 
continental scale on our theatre, ballet 
or literature and fully appreciate the 
problems anyone has to face in this re- 
spect. I hope you will allow me to tell 
you that yours is the best article on the 
subject published in the United States, 
of those that have reached me. 

JUAN EHRMANN 
Circulo de Criticos de Arte 
Santiago, Chile 


I would like to say that your stories 
regarding old-time theatres are of special 
interest to me, inasmuch as I served in 
the theatre, 1898-1913. I enjoy reading 
your magazine very much. 

W. C. LOMAX 
South Bound Brook, New Jersey 


157 West 9st 








Scenic Desigr: 
Costume Design 


LESTER Stage Lighting 
POLAKOV ona” 
STUDIO 

OF 


STAGE 
DESIGN 


Costume Sketching 
Survey of Styles 
Stagecraft 


Fall term begins 
September 10 


Write now for Catalog 


N.Y. 24 





WISCONSIN PLAYERS 
1959-1960 SEASON 


Visit to a Small Planet 
William Tell 


Devil and Daniel Webster 


Down in the Valley 
Measure for Measure 
The Great Sebastians 


Write: Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 








VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I! 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I shall always be deeply 


indebted to her” 
Vincent J. Donehue, director 
"Sunrise at Campobelio" 


Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 





| 88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
| STUDIO 601 


JUDSON 6-5546 _ 








JORDAN COLLEGE 


Butler University Indianapolis, Ind. 
Music: B.M., B.A., B.S., M.M.; music 


education, performance, the- 
ory, composition, history and 
literature. 

Dance: B.A., professional performance 
or teaching. 

Drama: Differentiated curricula for 
professional performance or 
teaching. 

Radio and Television: B.S. with re- 
lated minors in Business, 
Writing, Dramatics or Teach- 
ing. 

For information write 
Director of Admissions, Box T. 
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Here Are Your “Tickets” to Your Own Command Performance of 


DA: Favorite 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS -.- . 
Yours Yor oth 
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if you join The Fireside Thea- 
tre now and agree to take 
four selections during the 
coming year 


Yes! Just 10¢ Brings You This Giant, One-Volume 
Theatre Treasury of 24 Great One-Act Plays... 


PLUS 


Membership in the Exclusive Fireside Theatre 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS.... 
EUGENE O'NEILL. 

NOEL COWARD 
ARTHUR MILLER. . 
WILLIAM INGE 
DOROTHY PARKER 
ANTON CHEKHOV 

JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
OSCAR WILDE...... .. 
TERENCE RATTIGAN. . 
THORNTON WILDER 
LADY GREGORY 

J. M. SYNGE. 

W. B. YEATS... 

LORD DUNSANY 

SUSAN GLASPELL 

A. A. MILNE... 

GEORGE KELLY... 


27 Wagons Full of Cotton 

.The Moon of the Caribbees 

Hands Across the Sea 

A Memory of Two Mondays 

..Glory in the Flower 

Here We Are 

.A Marriage Proposal 

The Apollo of Bellac 

A Florentine Tragedy 

. . The Browning Version 

The Happy Journey 

Spreading the News 

In the Shadow of the Glen 

Cathleen ni Houliban 

...+The Jest of Habalaba 

sate Trifles 

. . The Ugly Duckling 

The Flattering Word 

RING LARDNER... .The Tridget of Greva 

GEORGE S. KAUFMAN -saseeeeeT be Still Alarm 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. The Devil and Daniel Webster 

LUCILLE FLETCHER. . 

OLIPHANT DOWN. 
MARC CONNELLY 


.Sorry, Wrong Number 
The Maker of Dreams 
sheeas The Traveler 


Fireside Theatre Members Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: 


MY FAIR LADY 


Why We Make This 
Fabulous Offer 


HIS big treasury — edited by Bennett 

Cerf and Van Cartmell — brings the most 
brilliant names of the theatre right into your 
home! TENNESSEE WILLIAMS — vividly 
describing raw, flaming passions in Missis- 
sippi cotton fields; NOEL COWARD — glee- 
fully dissecting English globe-trotting society 
at cocktail time. EUGENE O'NEILL — pon- 
dering seamen, rum, and native women in 
the West Indies. 

Although it is now selling for $4.95 in 
the publisher's edition, you may have a copy 
for just 10¢ as an introduction to The Fire- 
side Theatre. Thousands of people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the 
comfort of their homes, as members of this 
outstanding book chub of hit plays. They 
have been treated to such top shows as: The 
Music Man, Sunrise at Campobello, A Major 
ity of One — and many other hits. 

Now you too can enjoy current Broadway 
theatre — in book form — by joining The 
Fireside Theatre. 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 
@ You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
the most acclaimed, discussed hits of each 
current theatrical season — as soon after they 
open as possible. 
e All the action, drama, entertainment of 
each fascinating story is yours. In a musical, 


4.8. ONCE MORE 


WITH FEELING 


MUSIC MAN 


you enjoy not only a wonderful romantic 
story but also all the words to every song in 
the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for 
a regular hard-bound book that would cost 
you from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's 
edition. (Just compare this with the price 
you would have to pay for a seat in the 
theatre! ) 

e@ You will enjoy the satisfaction of building 
up a permanent theatre \ibrary. A single per- 
formance of a play — once the curtain has 
fallen — can never be recaptured. But the 
book of a play is a permanent possession 
that you and your family will be able to 
enjoy over and over again. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ for 
your copy of 24 FAVORITE ONE-ACT 
PLAYS. You will also receive the current 
month's Fireside Theatre selection. If not 
delighted you may return the current selec- 
tion to us within 7 days and your member- 
ship will be cancelled — you'll owe nothing. 
But, no matter what you decide, 24 FAVOR- 
ITE ONE-ACT PLAYS is still yours to 
keep for a dime! Mail coupon with 10¢ 
NOW to: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, DEPT. 
9-TA-9, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
New York. 


OF HIS COMPANY 


THE PLEASURE FLOWER 


DRUM SONG 


A MAJORITY 
OF ONE 


SUNRISE 
AT CAMPOBELLO 


a 


Bos 
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THIS COUPON IS WORTH $4.85 TO YOU 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 9-TA-9 cs I 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. | 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please 


send me at once my copy of 24 FAVORITE | 
ONE-ACT PLAYS. along with the current | 
Fireside Theatre Selection at the special low 
membership price. If not delighted I will return l 
the current Selection in 7 days and be under 

no obligation. Otherwise, enroll me in the Club | 
and send me the free monthly brochure “‘Cur- 
tain Time” which describes each new play in 
advance.* 


I need accept as few as four plays a year 
out of the many offered, and I will be billed 
only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I accept 

even though these same plays are worth | 
$2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers’ editions. After 
taking four, I may resign at any time 
*24 FAVORITE ONE-ACT PLAYS is mine to 
keep for a dime whether or not I join the Club 
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Pie E PRINT) 


Address... 


City Zone State. * eve 
Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) T19 
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EVERY FRIDAY AT 4 P.M. 


. a limited number of passengers—never more than thirty-two—embark upon 
the Senator. This flight of elegance is exclusive with Lufthansa and features the four 
C’s of Comfort, Cuisine, Conviviality and Convenience! 


Fly the finest, fastest nonstop flight to Germany. Ask your travel agent to reserve 
your seat or berth aboard the Senator—De Luxe and First Class only, from New York. 


<q LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


Offices in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





